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INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 



I HAVE been requested to write a brief introductory notice 
to this little book of the Rev. Dr. Gaussen. With this request 
I cheerfully comply, esteeming it an honour to have my name 
associated with that of one who has rendered such signal service 
to the cause of truth and of God. I feel as if, in doing so, I 
were renewing the short but pleasant personal intercourse I had 
with him a few years ago. It seems to me, however, that any 
such preliminaiy statement is somethiDg like a work of super- 
erogation, inasmuch as Dr. Graussen is already well known to 
the Christian public of this coimtry. His admirable Treatise 
on Inspiration, entitled Theopneustia, has been extensively read 
and highly appreciated by thousands in Great Britain ; and I 
feel well assured that this little volume also will be cordially 
welcomed by them. 

In reading a book, we generally wish to know something of 
its author ; and it may be interesting to some who are not con- 
versant with the religious history of Geneva, that I present a 
few incidents in the earlier public life of Dr. Gaussen, who, for 
nearly half a century, has occupied a very prominent position 
among the distinguished men in that city, who have nobly con- 
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tended, amid persecution and Teproacb, for '< the fidth once 
delivered unto the saints." 

Dr. Gaussen was settled, in the year 1815, as pastor of the 
parish of Sattigny, in the canton of Geneva. About the time 
of his entrance into the ministry, he had been brought to the 
saving knowledge of the truth, and was one of the very few in 
the Church of Geneva who preached " Christ, the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God." By the ancient constitution of the 
National Church, candidates for the ministry were required to 
pledge themselves <<to preserve the doctrine of the apostles 
and prophets, as it is contained in the books of the Old and 
New Testaments, of which we have an abridgment in our Cate- 
chism." The Catechism referred to is that of Calvin, and em- 
bodies the sound theological views which he taught But that 
Catechism had been remodelled, and the vital truths of Chris- 
tianity were utterly suppressed, and this unchristianized docu- 
ment became the only creed of the Genevese Church. Feeling 
more and more dissatisfied with it. Dr. Gaussen ceased to use 
it in the instructions he imparted to the youth in his parish, to 
the candidates for admission to communion, and in those public 
catechetical discourses which the usage of Geneva prescribes. 
His chief reason was that already indicated, that it suppressed 
the leading truths of the gospel ; and his second and subordi- 
nate reason was, that it was very ill adapted to interest and 
instruct the young. He substituted the Bible in its room. For 
this grave irregularity, as they deemed it, and after somewhat 
protracted proceedings, he was finally brought before <<the 
Venerable Company of Pftstors," and by them censured and sus- 
pended for a year from his right to sit in the Company. Dr. 
Gaussen and his friends, however, were not daunted by this 
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fulmlnation of the Venerable Company. Persuaded that the 
spiritual interests of their fellow-citizens, the very existence of 
the Church of Geneva, and the honour of the great God our 
Saviour, demanded some measures of a more decisive character 
than they had yet adopted, with the growing displeasure of the 
church and civil authorities of Geneva before them, they did 
not hesitate to take their ground. Scarcely had this censure 
passed, when the Evangelical Society of Geneva was instituted, 
a society which contemplated the preservation in Geneva of 
evangelical truth in its purity ; and, with this view, opened an 
apartment for the preaching of the gospel in the city, and took 
the still more decisive and important step of forming a theolo- 
gical seminary, in which pious youths might be prepared for 
the ministry, without being exposed to the contagion of the 
' Genevese academy, and coming out from a nominally Christian 
school with no better recommendation than this, that they had 
been indoctrinated in Genevese Arianism. 

In the formation of this institution, others were associated 
with Dr. Gauasen, and one especially, whom to name is to praise, 
and who, in the eyes of Europe, has imparted a fresh lustre to 
the very name of Geneva : I refer to Dr. Merle d'Aubignd 

It is easy to imagine with what indignation the Venerable 
Company beheld those men and their measures. They summon 
the offenders to their bar, dictate to the Consistory the decision 
it should pass, and obtain from the Council of State the neces- 
sary sanction to their decision. It was in vain that the holy 
eloquence of the accused was called forth on this occasion. It 
was in vain that, by word and writing, they demonstrated the 
necessity of their measures, vindicated their right to employ 
them, and exposed the weakness and unreasonableness of the 
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objections of their opponents. The Company possessed power ; 
they were resolved to exercise it ; and they passed a sentence^ 
recalling Dr. Gaussen from the functions of pastor of Sattigny, 
and interdicted him, with Messrs. Galland and Merle d'Aubign^, 
from all the functions of the pulpit in the churches and chapels 
of the canton. The exclusion of such men from the National 
Church, and the formation under their auspices and the Divine 
benediction, of such an institution as the Evangelical Society, 
must he regarded as forming an era in the religious history of 
Geneva, the extensive, happy, and lasting results of which time 
will unfold.^ 

In the theological seminary connected with the Evangelical 
Society, Dr. Gaussen accepted the office of Professor of System- 
atic Divinity, and by his high qualifications, ha« shed lustre on 
the chair he so worthily occupied. He was also one of the 
pastors of the church of the Oratoire, a plain and commodious 
chapel, capable of accommodating about eight hundred persons. 
From public active labours ho has for some years been laid aside 
by severe affliction. In the midst of it he enjoys << abundant 
(consolation,** and is held in the highest respect and veneration 
by all who have the privilege of knowing him. His public life 
has been marked by the meekness of wisdom, the affectionate 
gentleness of a large and loving heart, unfaltering attachment 
to the tmth as it is in Jesus, fidelity in proclaiming the whole 
(wmsel of God, and earnest effort for the extension of the Re- 
deemer's kingdom. His path has been that of the just, resem- 

* In the preceding ntatements I have gladly availed myself of the infor- 
mation furnished by the late Rev. Dr. Heugfa, in his interesting and in- 
structive work, entitled, Notices of the State of Religion in. Geneva awl 
Jielgium ; and I have given the facts, although in an abbreviated form, 
very much in his own language. 
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bling the shining light, which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. 

In the transUitor's preface an account is given of the circum- 
stances in which the Lessons or Lectures to the Young were 
delivered. The following is from the pen of Dr. Heugh : — 
" The meeting for the young at eleven is conducted by Dr. 
Gaussen, who seems remarkably qualified for this department 
of labour. Studious, learned, and accomplished as he is, from 
his kind condescension, his gentle vivacity, and the simplicity 
and fervour which mark his explanations. Dr. GUussen evidently 
delights and fascinates his young pupils ; and it is very pleasing 
to see before him a large company of Crenevese boys and girls, 
with their bright eyes fixed on their beloved instructor, and to 
listen to the apt and striking answers which they return to the 
questions with which his addresses are judiciously interspersed. 
One cannot but augur much for future Geneva from the atten- 
tions of such a labourer devoted to the cultivation of such a 
soil. Indeed, many adults, both Genevese and foreigners, at- 
tend this truly interesting and instructive service. I have seen 
an English lady of rank descend from her carriage, having her 
children along with her, take her seat among the pupils, hang 
on the lips of Dr. Gaussen, and stimulate the attention of her 
children to what they heard ; and I have known Christians far 
advanced in years and piety, speak with delight, not only of 
the pleasure, but of the benefit they derived from these juvenile 
exercises." ^ 

Those who read the subsequent Lessons will not, I am per- 
suaded, feel surprised that so much interest should be manifested 
in such a service. The opening portion of the Word of God, 

* Notices of the State of Religion in Geneva and Belgium, p. 128. 
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on which the Lessons are founded, is confessedly of difficult 
interpretation, and not one, at first sight, likely to attract the 
young. But, difficult as the subject is, Dr. Gaussen brings a 
master-mind to grapple with it, and, by a series of beautiful 
expositions and illustrations, places it, in all its parts, clearly 
and strikingly before the mind of his youthful auditors. The 
Lessons must not be carele498ly read. They require attention, 
and thought, and reflection ; but a child of ordinary intelligence 
and application is quite capable of understanding and appre- 
ciating them. Even should he fail in some points, he will yet 
find so much that is simple and instmctiye — ^so many facts in 
nature, and so many truths of Scripture, beautifully and im- 
pressively unfolded — so many harmonies brought out between 
the great works and the great Word of God, that he cannot 
but be deeply interested and delighted. While this is a book 
specially for the yoimg, it will also be read with interest and 
profit by those of maturer years. To parents and to Sabbath- 
school teachers it will prove an invaluable help, when seeking 
to explain to their children or pupils the wonderful workings 
of the great Creator in the formation and adornment of that 
world on which we dwell In it Dr. Gaussen has accumulated 
a rich store of materials for thought, inquiry, and prayer which 
will not soon be exhausted, and which may furmsh topics for 
many pleasing and instructive conversations by the evening 
fireside circle or in the Sabbath class. 

Dr. Gaussen was appointed Professor of Systematic Divinity 
in 1832, and early in 1834 — just two years after — he began 
that course of weekly lessons to the young on the Lord's day, 
which, in coigunction with his professorial duties, he con- 
tinued till he was laid aside from active labour by the hand 
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of God upon him. This took place in 1856 ; so that for 
twenty-two years he directed all the energies of his vigorous 
and accomplished mind to the important task of instructing the 
young in the great truths of the Bible. Most earnestly and 
affectionately did he enter into the spirit, and comply with the 
requirement of the Master's command, << Feed my lambs." I 
notice this for the purpose of remarking that many of the 
greatest and most gifted men have manifested a peculiar in- 
terest in the young, and have felt peculiar pleasure in devoting 
themselves to their religious training. Instead of detracting 
in aught from their dignity, such "labours of love" have only 
placed them on a higher pedestal, and given them a more com- 
manding influence in society. They have drawn around them 
the warm affections of thousands of young and loving hearts, 
and have invested them with a power in moulding youthful 
character which they could not otherwise have possessed. And 
is not the love of the young a rich heritage ; and the power to 
do them good, and form them for usefulness, a priceless talent 
— a blessing to the Church and a benefit to the State ? Is it 
not worthy of consideration whether, in our cities and towns, 
some such service, as that conducted in the Oratoire of Geneva^ 
should not be inaugurated, and the best and ablest men of the 
Church, who may possess the tact requisite to rivet the atten- 
tion and engage the affections of the young, selected and set 
apart to minister to them ? 

In connexion with the subjects discussed in the " Lessons," 
let me state, what is now admitted on all hands, that our globe 
is possessed of a very high antiquity — that it may have existed 
for millions of ages. It is also admitted by sound interpreters 
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of the Word of God that there is nothing in the Moaaic account 
of the creation at variance with this idea. Two leading theories 
of interpretation have been propounded, coinciding so far, and 
then diverging from each other. The advocates of both agree 
in maintaining that in the first verse of the first chapter of 
(Genesis we have an account of the creation of matter, and of 
our earth as forming part of the material universe. That 
creative act of the Almighty may have taken place in the 
depths of a past eternity, and myriads of ages may have elapsed 
before the present order of things began to be educed from 
pre-existing chaos. Here the two theories part company : and 
the advocates of the one maintain that the six days afterward 
spoken of in the Mosaic narrative mean six literal days of 
twenty-four hours each, during which the last of a succession 
of revolutions, previously going on, was completed ; while the 
advocates of the other, regard these six days as denoting six 
periods or epochs of very extended duration. It would ob- 
viously be inappropriate to enter here on any examination of 
the arguments by which each party has sought to support 
their favourite hypothesis. Difficulties attach to either view, 
and we must calmly wait the results of extended and patient 
inquiry before pronouncing dogmatically on the one side or on 
the other. Meanwhile it is worthy of special remark, as afford- 
ing a striking proof of their inspiration, that in the Holy Scrip- 
tures the narrative of the creation, and of the successive acts of 
Divine power by which the earth was prepared for the habita- 
tion of man, is couched in terms which, so far firom contradict- 
ing the discoveries of science, receive from them additional 
light and meaning. Many examples of this will be found in 
the <^ Lessons.*' Dr. Gaussen interprets the^six days as de- 
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noting six periods, and his expositions are in accordance with 
this view. Whatever hesitation may be felt by any in adopting 
his theory, I am quite sure it will not detract from the pleasure 
and profit with which his vivid, luminous, and eloquent dis- 
cussions and illustrations will be perused. 

Those who have read the " Lessons" in the language in 
which they were delivered, will at once perceive how difficult 
and aU but impossible it is, from the peculiarity of the style as 
adapted to children, to transfuse their spirit and life into an 
English translation. Although it may not be draped with all 
the grace and beauty of the original, I believe this book gives 
a faithful transcript of it. 

With these brief observations, I heartily commend it to the 
acceptance of the public — especially of the young — and to the 
blessing of God. 

JOHN ROBSON. 



2, Queen's Crescent, Glasgow, 
ZOth December 1859. 



TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 

The " Lessons to the Young on the Six Days of Creation" 
are part of a series of lessons or lectures delivered by Dr. 
Gaussen to the children of the cjiurch of the Oratinre in 
Geneva. The fonn in which they were given, combined the 
features of Sabbath-school instruction and of sermons to the 
young — ^a form now very common in Switzerland. The chil- 
dren met, first of all, in classes, where they were examined 
on the lesson of the previous Lord's day, repeated the verses 
that had then been given out, and received some preliminary 
explanations from the teachers. When Dr. Gaussen entered, 
the various classes assembled in the centre of the church, 
while the sides and galleries were generally crowded with 
adults, who found the instruction imparted to the young pro- 
fitable for them also. After praise and prayer, Dr. Gaussen 
began to explain the passage which the children had committed 
to memory, often varying his discourse by addressing questions 
to his young auditors, or entering into a short conversation 
with one of them. In this way, sometimes a whole book of 
Scripture was, in the course of the year, learned by the chil- 
dren, and expounded by Dr. Gaussen. 

Li the beginning of the year 1856, he entered on the ex- 
position of Genesis, and had proceeded as fiir as the seventh 
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verse of the second chapter, when he had the misfortune to 
meet with an accident which has since laid him aside from 
public activity. The same year he published these lessons, 
and prefixed to them the following address : — 

THE AUTHOR OF THESE LESSONS 

TO THE CHILDREN WHO HEARD THEM, FOUR MONTHS AQO, IN THE CHAPEL 

OF THE ORATOIRE. 

" In presenting you with this First Chapter of Genesis, and 
the explanations of it which I so lately gave you, I am only 
paying a debt of gratitude, and returning, as best I can, the 
kind visit which I received from you eleven weeks ago. I 
shall never forget it. 

•" Scarcely free from those painful bonds which had confined 
me so long to my bed, I was broken in spirit and in body, and 
could hardly stand even with crutches, when some one came to 
announce a visit 'It is impossible for me to receive it,' I 
answered. They insisted, however, that I should at least appear 
on the balcony of my room ; and it was you, my dear young 
friends ! There you all were, spread in a circle on the lawn. 
I saw you with deep emotion ; I heard your voices and your 
hymns, and I addressed to you a few words. But what touched 
me more than all the rest, was that thick package of cards 
which three of you presented to me, in name of all, and which 
came from all, each card having inscribed on it one of your 
names, and one or two passages of consolation or of exhortation, 
chosen from the Word of God, to address to me. These flowers, 
gathered for me by your hands in the garden of the Scriptures 
— and for the most part very happily chosen — ^wafted to me a 
Bweet odour of Christ. I read them frequently ; they refreshed 
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my soul, and I felt myself conacded of Qod. From that day, 
when I was still incapable of the slightest exertion, I resolved 
to send you in return a passage of Scr^ture, as soon as my 
health allowed me the easy labour of getting the notes of my 
lessons re-copied and oorrected. 

" Here, then, I address to you the First Chapter of Genesis, 
which formed the subject of our nckeditations together, before 
the hand of God aeparated me from you. You will not find 
the seven verses which follow, Uiou^ I explained them also. 
It seemed to me better not to enter on a new chapter : the 
first will suffice. Here it is. 

" May the thirty-one verses, which you will read, I hope, with 
great attention, do you as much good as yours have done me ! 
May they be * a lamp to your feet, and a light to your path ! * 
May they remind you each day of Him, who, haviAg formed 
us once from the dust <^ the earth, has promised, in Jesus 
Christ, to make us spring from it a fieoond time at the resurrec- 
tion of the just ! 

" Let me hope that these great soenes of the creation will 

frequently recur to your thoughts in presence of those glorious 

works amid which God's goodness has placed you — on the 

shores of our lake, on our hills, in our meadows, at the foot of 

our mountains, and also under the domestks roof, amid all the 

trials and all the joys of life. Let me hope that they will 

rehearse to you each day how great the Lord is, and that they 

will encourage you in your prayers ; < for He is good, and his 

mercy endureth for ever.' But above all, I earnestly desire 

that this mighty creation of the six days may frequently remind 

you that there is another still mightier and more wonderful, of 

which the Bible ever speaks, with which we cannot dispense, 

b 
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and which God our Saviour still works from day to day in 
souls when he converts them. * If any man be in Christ/ says 
Paul, * he is a new creature.' 

« Wherefore, dear children, seek always in His Word for 
that great and good God. It is there that he is to be found ; 
it is there that he comes to meet the child who longs after 
Him ; there that He presses him to His heart, and says, 
* Bring forth the best robe and put it on him f^ there that He 
' creates in him a dean heart, and renews a right spirit within 
him.^ It is, as Christ has said, by hearing Moses and the 
prophets, that the heart is converted to God, and escapes the 
wrath to come. 'They have Moses and the prophets; let them 
hear them. ... If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead/ 
But let that search be made in the sincerity of a guileless heart, 
and with all humility, for * Thus saith the Lord, The heaven 
is my throne, and the earth is my footstool : ... for all those 
things hath mine hand made, and all those things have been, 
saith the Lord ; but to this man will I look, even to him that 
is poor, and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word.*^ 

" Geneva, 2d August 1856.'* 

In seeking to let English readers have the benefit of these 
admirable lessons, the translator has endeavoured to preserve, 
as far as possible, the form and style in which they were given. 
The questions put, and the answers of the children, which have 
been embodied in the lesson, are all preserved as they were 
spoken, and may easily be discovered by the style of the dis- 

* Luke XV. 22. « Ps. IL 10. » Luke xvi. 29, 81. * Is. Ixvi. 
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course. There is one feature, which, while it gave greater 
power to the lessons as deliyered in Ckneva, must weaken it in 
some degree when read in this country, and that is, the con- 
tinual references to scenes and places in the immediate vicinity 
of Greneva. It was found difficult to alter some of these advan- 
tageously, and impossible to alter others, without entirely 
changing the character of the work ; they have^ therefore, been 
generally permitted to remain as they are in the French, and, 
where ignorance of the localities miffht prevent a clear concep- 
tion of the passage, explanatory foot-notes have been given. 

T. 
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ON 



THE SIX DAYS OF CREATION. 



LESSON I. 

" In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth." 

Genesis i. 1. 

I COME here on this the first Lord's day of the year, to open 
before yoii, in the name of (xod, the first pages of his holy 
Word, the book of Genesis. Of all books it is the oldest and 
most venerable, the most instructive and most indispensable ; it 
is the ground-work, the beginning, the key to all the others. 
how necessary is it then for you to ask God every Lord's day 
for his, spirit of wisdom and docility ; his spirit of meditation 
and p&yer ! 

You know of course the meaning of the name Genesis^ 
which we are accustomed to give to this book. It is a Greek 
name ; but the ancient Jews did not call it so, they named it 
Bereshiih (that is to say, In the beginning), because they de- 
signated each book of Moses by the two or three words with 
which it began ; for example, they called Exodus VeeUhsliemoth 
(And these are the names) ; Leviticus Vajikra (And he called) ; 
Numbers Bemidbar (In the deseii). But what is the meaning 
of this word Genesis ? It has of course been told you. 

It means — Birth. 
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Yes, Birth ; so it was called in the days of our Lord by the 
Jews who spoke Greek, because it was by the same word. 
Genesis, that they had formerly rendered the fourth verse of 
the second chapter, where it is written, " Such are the births 
of the heavens and of the earth ;" which they had translated, 
" Such is the book of the Genesis of the heavens and of the 
earth." And this title, it must be allowed, was admirably 
suited to the first book of the Bible, for it reveals to us the 
birth of all things, — the birth of the world, the birth of the 
earth and heavens, the birth of light, the birth of the air, the 
birth of the lights of heaven, the birth of continents and seas, 
the birth of valleys and hills, the birth of plants, of birds, of 
fishes, of quadrupeds ; then at length the birth of the first 
man, and soon afterwards, alas ! the birth of death by sin, but 
also the birth of the gospel, or the promise of grace in Jesus 
Christ ; then, the birth of the Church of God in the midst of 
the world ; then, further, the new birth of the world after the 
deluge, and the birth of the nations who re-peopled it ; and, 
lastly, the birth of the people of Israel, by whom the Saviour 
of the world was to be looked for, and among whom the 
Saviour of the world was to be born. 

So much for the title of this book ; but let us speak of its 
author. You all know who wrote it ; you know that it was 
dictated from on high to the prophet Moses, while he was 
miraculously conducting the millions of Israel across the desert ; 
and you know, also, that at his death Moses left it to be 
studied by them from age to age, and, after them, by all the 
Christian churches, of every tribe, and people, and tongue, and 
nation. " These words,*' said Moses, " shall be in thine 
heart : and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, 
and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up." ^ " Only take heed to thyself, atfd keep 

» Deut. vi. 6, 7. 
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thy 80ul diligently, lest thou forget the things which thine eyes 
have seen, and lest they depart from thy heart aU the days of 
thy life : but teach them thy sons, and thy sons' sons/'^ 

You see, then, my friends, that it is in obedience to this 
commandment that we come here in our turn to teach them to 
the children of this church. 

I said to you, when I began, that Genesis is the oldest of all 
books. But you will yourselves judge better of its venerable 
antiquity, when I remind you that it was written 1491 years 
before Jesus Christ, or, in other words, 307 years before the 
Trojan war, 738 years before the foundation of Rome ; or, 
again, 869 years before the fall of Nineveh, that is to say, 869 
years before that period at which books of profane history 
generally begin their story. 

But if Genesis surpasses all other books by its antiquity, 
was I not right in saying that it is also the most indispens- 
able ? You will again judge of this yourselves, when you con- 
sider that, without Genesis, you would be ignorant of half the 
histoiy of mankind on the earth. In fact, from Adam to Jesus 
Christ there are 4004 years, and from Jesus Christ to us, 
1856 years, which gives 5860 years for the whole duration of 
man, from his creation to our days. Now Genesis alone lets 
us know the history of the earth during 2368 years, that is to 
say, during the 1656 years which reach from Adam to the 
Deluge, and the 712 years which reach from the Deluge to the 
death of Joseph, You see, then, that the entire history of 
mankind, up to the 6th January 1856,^ is not quite twice and 
a half the length of time which is treated of in the single book 
of Crenesis. 

But further, my young friends, when I added that this sub- 
lime book is indispensable, did I not perhaps say too much 1 
Well, judge of this again yourselves. What would you know 
without this first of the Holy Scriptures? What would you know 

* Deut. iv. 9. '. The date of giving this lesson. 
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about that with which you must be acquainted in order to under- 
stand all the others, and in order to be Christians ? Nothing of the 
creation of the heavens and earth ; nothing of the Divine work 
of six days ; nothing of the birth of man and woman ; nothing 
of their abode in Eden and of their original innocence ; nothing 
of the first covenant of paradise, of their trial, their frightful 
rebellion, and their condemnation ; nothing of the first promise 
of a Saviour at the very gate of Eden ; nothing of the institu- 
tion of sacrifices of blood and of the career of just Abel ; 
nothing of the Church of God during the first 1656 years of 
man ; nothing of the prophet Noah, your father and mine, 
" the preacher of justification which is by faith ;" nothing of 
the universal deluge which then destroyed the earth and re- 
newed mankind ; nothing of the renewal of the world, and of 
the history of man during the first four centuries that followed 
the flood ; nothing of the call of Abraham, of the call of Isaac, 
of the call of Jacob ; nothing of the promises made to them 
about the Saviour ; nothing of the lives of the patriarchs ; 
nothing, lastly, of the coming of the Israelites to Egypt, and of 
the life and death of Joseph. And yet, dear children, is there 
anything more necessary to know than all that 1 What would 
we be, I ask you, what would become of man ? where would 
the church be if Grenesis had not been given to us, and if these 
questions had not been answered for us 1 Are there any ques- 
tions under heaven more indispensable for reasonable beings 
who pass through this world and leave it at death 1 Are there 
any to be compared with these three, — What am I ? Whence 
do I come 1 Whither am I going ? — What am I in this world 1 
why am I here 1 and who has placed me here 1 Whence do 
I come, and what have I to do ? Whither do I go, and what 
shall I be to-morrow if I die to-night ] And, again, why so 
much suffering on the earth 1 why such pollution in my heart ? 
and, above all, why in my destiny that fearful death 1 And if 
I must die, why in death all Jihose signs of the anger of God ? 
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Why this anguish, these torments^ these shudderings, these 
sweats, these struggles, these horrors of the tomb ? Ah ! I 
must necessarily have an answer to all these questions ; and 
that is just what (jod himself comes to give in this book of 
Genesis, and what you will find nowhere but in this book, or 
in writings which have copied it. 

Bless (rod, then, my friends, that he has made this light rise 
on us, and judge from all that has been said, of the importance 
of this first book ; judge of the care which we must bring to its 
study j judge whether it is not necessary to come to these les- 
sons with much preparation, learning carefully your verses 
during the week, praying on the way hither, taking care not to 
let yourselves be distracted on the road by those of your young 
companions who have no respect for divine things ; and, when 
you have come to these pews, lifting your whole heart to God, 
entreating that he may speak to you himself, and that he would 
open in your souls a door to his Word, and make it effectual 
there by his life-giving Spirit. 

" In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth." 
Here are five words which I wish to explain to you before 
going further. First, what is this " beginning" {In the he- 
ginning) 1 What is " create" {In Hie beginning God created) 1 
What is the name of God or Elohim given to the Creator {In 
the beginning Elohim created) ? Lastly, What is that earth 
and what is that heaven which God created {In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth) ? These are questions, 
great questions ; but if time fails us to answer them all to-day, 
we can return to them next Lord's day. 

In the beginning, — ^These words, " /n the beginning,*^ de- 
clare to us a truth of the most solemn importance, namely, 
that this world has not always been, that there was a time 
when nothing that is in heaven or on earth existed — neither 
you, nor I, nor any man, or woman, or angel ; what do I say ? 
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— neither heaven, nor earth, nor sea, nor things visible, nor 
things invisible. And what was there then 1 There was God 
alone. 

In the beginning. — Do you quite understand, dear children, 
how momentous that first word was to all the families of men ? 
It was as a sun rising on this poor world. When Grod pro- 
claimed it by Moses to the children of Israel thirty-three cen- 
turies ago, the whole earth was sunk in the most profound 
night with regard to that truth ; and man was still to torment 
himself for ages in his deplorable uncertainties. The earth was 
marching towards eternity like a somnambulist ; it had lost all 
knowledge of the creation. Its wise men, " professing them- 
selves to be wise, became fools," says Paul ; for that which 
may be known of Grod had been made manifest to them ; God 
had shown it unto them. The invisible things of God, his 
eternal power and Godhead, were clearly seen by the creation 
of the world, being beheld in his works ; but having become 
vain in their imaginations, their heart had (for centuries) been 
void of wisdom and fiUed with darkness, so that they were 
without excuse.^ Now, dear children, among all those " wise 
persons calling themselves wise," the most illustrious, of whom 
you will often hear in your studies, Plato, Aristotle, Pliny, 
Plutarch, and many others, believed matter to be eternal, and 
many made a God of it. Did not the great Plato teaoh, eleven 
hundred years after Moses, that all the stars of heaven are so 
many deities ; and Pliny, in the very dajrs of St. John, " that 
the world is a great eternal God, that has never been made and 
that will never be destroyed T But notwithstanding all this, 
these poor wise men remained after all in the most lamentable 
doubt on these great questions. Their head was turned by 
them ; they lost themselves among them ; they themselves 
declared that they did not know what to think. It was thus 
that all the disciples of Socrates and Plato, for example, spoke, 

> Comp. Rom. i. 19-22. 
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and you will soon get to read in Latin, when you are a little 
bigger (I speak to the little boys), a celebrated dialogue on the 
" Nature of the Gods," which the greatest of Roman orators, 
the celebrated Cicero, related fifty years before Christ. You 
will see in it their sorrowfid uncertainties. Each of the learned 
talkers is there heard exposing in his turn the silly thoughts of 
the philosophies of his time. what frightful confusion ! But 
when they have finished, poor Cicero declares that he remains 
in doubt, after having heard them all. Well, my children, 
suppose a little boy of the tribe of Judah, with Genesis in his 
hand, had been at Rome, in the midst of that meeting of 
philosophers assembled at the house of Cotta, the friend of 
Cicero, what would he have said to these Roman sages ? << Sirs, 
you deceive yourselves, and you continue in doubt ; but as for 
us, in our infant-schools we know with perfect certainty, for 
God has said to us, that in the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.^^ 

You see then, my friends, it is by the Bible that we know 
these things, and it is by faith that we have the happiness of 
knowing them with a certain knowledge. The apostle Paul 
said so, too, in Hebrews xi. 3 : " Through faith we understand 
that the worlds were framed by the word of God, so that things 
which are seen were not njade of things which do appear." 

In the beginning, then, Grod made the heaven and the earth. 
But where must we place this beginning ? Observe that Moses 
says nothing of the boundless time which went before, for that 
time cannot be expressed or conceived ; it is an abyss which 
terrifies the gaze of man, and makes him giddy. We must 
not think of it. Still further, Moses does not even tell the 
length of time which followed this beginning ; for it is perhaps 
so great that it, too, could not be expressed. But it does not 
matter ; however great that distance of time may be, it is 
always true that the heaven and the earth have had a beginning. 
There is only God, in his trinity, who has not had one, for 
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''from everlasting to everlasting he is CkxL" It is on this ground 
that the Father is called "Jehovah," — the Son "Jehovah," — 
the Holy Spirit "Jehovah ;" it is on this ground that Saint 
Paul, writing to the Hebrews (ix. 14), calls the Holy Spirit 
" the eternal Spirit ; " it is also on the same ground that John, 
speaking of the eternity of the Son, opens his Gospel, as 
Moses had opened Genesis, by this same word, so important 
and so mysterious. " In the beginning" — ^Will one of you read 
the first two verses ] 

(A child reads), — " In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same was 
in the beginning with God. AU things were made by him -, 
and without him was not anything made that was made." 

You hear ; " In the beginning," says Moses, " God created 
the heaven and the earth;" "In the beginning," says St. 
John, " the Word created all things." He was in the begin- 
ning with God, and all things were made by him. Was there, 
then, anything before this beginning 1 

No ; there was God, and there was the Word, which was 
with God, and which was God. 

Very good, my dear child. And what is it that the Father 
says to the Son in Psalm cii., according to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ? Read it to me ; it is in chapter first, verse tenth, 
joining with it the first words of verse eighth. 

" But unto the Son he saith. Thou, Lord, in the beginning 
hast laid the foundation of the earth ; and the heavens are the 
works of thine hands : they shall perish ; but thou remainest ; 
and they all shall wax old as doth a garment ; and as a vesture 
shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be changed : but thou 
art the same, and thy years shall not fail." 

You hear, dear children, what the Father says to the Son in 
Psalm cii. Our Lord, too, before the Passover, knowing that 
his hour was come for going from this world to the Father, 
said to him in his prayer, " And now, Father, glorify thou 
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me with thine own self with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was."^ 

But I hasten on to the second word of our verse, the word 
create, I call it the second, because it stands literally so in 
the Hebrew: " In-the-beginning created God the heaven and 
the earth." I follow, then, the same order. 

Created, that is to say, made out of nothing. These things 
were not ; but Grod spake, and they were. " By faith," says 
St. Paul, "we know that things which are seen were not 
made of things which do appear." We must indeed carefully 
distinguish between the idea of creaie and that of make; and 
you can see with what care Moses observes that distinction, 
when he says (chap. ii. 3), " And God rested from his works 
which he had created to be made."^ A watchmaker makes a 
watch, but he does not create it. He has drawn the gold, the 
brass, the zinc, the enamel, and the steel for it from the bosom 
of the earth ; then he has made the watch. Man can make ; 
God alone can create ; and neither we nor all the angels of 
heaven could give being even to the smallest grain of dust. 

Oh, how fit to fill us with adoration, dear children, is the 
thought — God created! How well it' shows us the immeasur- 
able, infinite distance which separates the Creator, not only 
from us, poor worms of earth, but from the noblest of all his 
creatures ! The difference between a grain of dust and the 
greatest of archangels is not so wide as the distance between 
that archangel and the God who created him, the God who of 
nothing made both the archangel and the grain of dust. And 
it is written of the Son, who created the angels, " Let all the 
angels of God worship him.''^ 

But again, dear children, how well that thought reveals to 
us both what God is and what we ought to be for God ! 

What God is, that God who is all, while we are nothing ; 

* John zvii. 5. * Such is the literal translation. 

» Col. i. 16 J Heb. i. 6. 
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that God who can do all, since he draws all things out of no- 
thiog; that God who knows everything, since he has made 
everything, the interior of the heaven and the interior of the 
earth, the soul of man and the spirit of the angel ; that Grod 
who has counted the hairs of our head, the sand of the sea, 
and the dust of the earth, as he has counted the suns with- 
out number that roll in the immensity of the heavens ; that 
God, above all, who governs all things, for he sustains them 
from moment to moment, by the same power which gave 
them being the first day of their existence. And Jesus Christ 
said, " My Father worketh hitherto, and I work." ^ AH crea- 
tures wait on Him. " Thou hidest thy face, they are troubled : 
thou takest away their breath, they die, and return to their 
dust : thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created ; and thou 
renewest the face of the earth." ^ 

my friends ! what reasons there are for giving yourselves 
to him, for consecrating yourselves entirely to him ! " Happy," 
says the Psalmist, oh ! " happy is he that hath the God of 
Jacob for his help, whose hope is in the Lord his God : which 
made heaven, and earth, the sea, and all that therein is." ^ And 
you will see in the whole course of the Scriptures the men of 
Grod, the prophets, the apostles — what do I say? — the angels of 
light and the Son of God himself, continually recurring to that 
thought. Listen to Moses, how often he returns to it. Listen 
to David, his Psalms are full of it. Listen to Job, he speaks 
of it incessantly : " Who hath hardened himself against Qod 
and prospered 1 Who maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, 
and the chambers of the south ; who doeth great things past 
finding out ; yea, and wonders without number."* Listen to 
the apostles, they continually bring us back to the subject ; they 
strengthen themselves in prayer with it. " Lord," they cry, 
" thou art God who hast made heaven and earth, and the sea, 

* John V. 17. ' Ps. civ. 29, 30. 

« Ps. cxlvi. 6, 6. * Job ix. i, 9, 10. 
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and all that in them is."^ And in their preachings : " Turn 
unto the living God," said they, " to the living God who made 
heaven and earth." ^ And, last of all, listen to the four-and- 
twenty elders in their sublime songs of praise, adoring Him 
who liveth to all eternity, casting their crowns before the throne, 
and saying, " Thou art worthy, Lord, to receive glory, and 
honour, and power ; for thou hast created all things, and for 
thy pleasure they are and were created." ^ 

Next Lord's day you will repeat to me the first five verses 
of Genesis, and join to them the first six verses of Psalm viii. 

' Acts iv. 24. • Acts xiv. 15. * Rev. iv. 11. 
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LESSON II. 

• 

" In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth." — Gen. i. 1. 

"0 Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth 1 who hast 
set thy glory above the heavens. Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
hast thou ordained strength because of thine enemies, that thou mightest 
still the enemy and the avenger. When I consider thy heavens, the work 
of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him ? and the son of man, that thou visitest 
him ? For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, and hast 
crowned him with glory and honour. Thou madest him to have dominion 
over the works of thy hands ; thou hast put all things under his feet." — 
Ps. viii. 1-6. 

What an imposing sight our lesson last Lord's day presented 
to us ! The earth, the heavens, and the heaven of heavens 
rising out of nothing in the beginning^ that is to say, in the 
depths of the past, thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, 
or even millions of years ago. 

We proceed to-day with that magnificent subject ; but before 
so doing, I feel it desirable again to go over with you those 
words of Psalm viii., which you have just repeated in your 
classes ; for we must all come here with hearts full of adora- 
tion. 

" Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the 
earth ! who hast set thy glory above the heavens. When I 
consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars, which thou hast ordained ; what is man, that thou art 
mindful of him ? and the son of man, that thou visitest him T' ^ 

» Ps. viii. 1, 3, 4. 
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Assuredly, dear children, if the sight of these heavens fills 
lis with wonder, there is one thing which should astonish us 
more than all the rest, — that such a God should be mindful of 
such worms of earth as we are ; that he himself, having been 
made like unto us, should come and << visit us.'' 

Last Lord's day we were able to study only the first two 
words of Genesis, the word " in-the-beginning," and the word 
" create." 

These words, you remember, tell us at once two great truths ; 
first, that there was a time called in the beginning, when there 
was nothing but God, neither heaven, nor earth, nor matter, 
nor angels, nor the smallest grain of dust ; second, that God 
created all these things out of nothing ; out of nothing he made 
our sun and all the worlds of space ; out of nothing, our earth 
and all that therein is ; out of nothing, all the heavens and the 
heaven of heavens ; out of nothing, things visible ; and out of 
nothing, things invisible, thrones, dominions, principalities, and 
powers. 

So much for what we saw last Lord's day ; but truths not less 
important remain for us to consider this morning, in stud3ring 
the other words of the first verse : << In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth." We have still to examine 
these three words, Gk)d, heavens, and earth. I begin with the 
word God. 

You ought to understand how important it is, when the 
Creator of the heavens and the earth gives man his written 
record for the first time, to study all its expressions with the 
greatest care ; and al)ove all, to take heed to those names by 
which he has been pleased to designate himself ; for since he 
has sent us his word, to make himself known to us, he must 
have chosen, among all possible names, those which could give 
us the most correct idea of what he is. 

Now, this name TJieo9 in Greek (peu$ in Latin, and God in 
English), is the term by which the Greeks in their old versions, 
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and the apostles in the New Testament, have rendered the 
Hebrew term Elohimy used by Moses. 

God calls himself in Genesis sometimes Jehovah (he who is), 
which we translate " the Lord y" sometimes Elohim, which we 
translate " God.'' In the first verse of Genesis he uses Elohim. 
But what is very remarkable, and what I must call on you to 
remark here, though you are still only children, is, that this 
word is a plural noun, while the verb which accompanies it is 
singular. But why, it will be asked, does Gk)d, who so con- 
stantly, in the whole Bible, keeps declaring " that Jehovah is 
one God, and beside him there is none other," thus use in the 
first line of his Scriptures a plural noun ] You all know, of 
course, what we call the singular and the plural in nouns. 
None of you are ignorant that they are the two different forms 
which each noun takes according as it means one object or 
several. Thus, for example, there is a fine animal which we 
call a horse^ in the singular ; but if a number of the same ani- 
mals come before us we do not call them horse^ but horses; we 
do not say, " I saw three horse," but " I saw three horses." 
And still further, those of our young friends here present who 
are abeady learning Greek, could tell you that there are also 
some languages where the nouns, besides the singular and plural, 
have a third form, which is called the dual, and which is em- 
ployed when, instead of one object or of many objects, only two 
are meant. Thus, for example, the Greeks have three forms 
for the name of God : singular, Theos (a God) ; dual, Thed 
(two Gods) ; plural, Theoi (several Gods). So, too, with the 
Hebrews to designate God ; there is also the singular Eloha; 
the plural Elohim ; and the dual Elothain. 

Well, dear children, observe the manner in which the Lord 
our God, when he gave us the Scriptures for the first time in 
the Hebrew language, a language which has a singular (Eloha) 
to express one single person in God, did not, however, choose 
either that singular, or the dual (Elothain), which expresses two. 
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but the plural Elohim, taking care at the same time to join it 
with a singular verb. 

What conclusion can we draw from that ] It appears that 
in this very extraordinary manner of expressing himself, God 
had an important design, and that he wished at the very en- 
trance to his written word to teach men that there is only one 
Jehovah, one eternal omnipotent God ; but that in this myste- 
rious unity of the divine essence, there is a mysterious plurality 
of persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. That is 
also the reason why you wiU find in the sixth chapter of Deu- 
teronomy that remarkable expression, which the Israelites con- 
tinually repeated in their worship, and which Jesus called the 
first of all the commandments : <' Hear, Israel, Jehovah our 
Elohim (the Lord our Grod) is one JehovaL" Jehovah means 
he who is, the essence of God ; it is then as if it had been said, 
" Hear, Israel, the essence of the three persons of our God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, is one essence." 

The word itself, Eloha or Elohim, has, in the language of 
the Hebrews, a meaning which seems to relate to the eternal 
covenant of grace, made by the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit for the redemption of the elect. I shall speak of this 
afterwards, but I have not time to-day. 

And now, what is that earth and what are those heavens 
which God created in the beginning ? The heavens are the 
entire universe with the exception of the earth ; the earth is 
that poor little planet on which we live, a planet so large in 
comparison with man, but so very little in comparison with the 
universe, in the immensity of which it is only as an imper- 
ceptible grain of sand. But as in the midst of all this im- 
mensity, it is on the earth that we dwell, God who, iu his 
Scriptures, speaks for men and always accommodates himself 
to their weakness, says to them : <'I have created everything ; I 
have created infinite space, and I have also created that little 
grain of sand which is called the earth, and on which you walk.'' 
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Let US, first of all, say a few words on what the earth is 
according to Scripture ; and then let us say something on what 
it is according to the knowledge which man has lately acquired 
by science. 

In the Scriptures, as in ordinary usage, the name earth is 
applied to two very different things ; sometimes it means the 
entire globe on which we are, sometimes it means only the crust 
or solid surface with which this globe is covered, and which, it 
appears, is at most only ten or twelve miles thick. 

I said, first of all, that the Scriptures call our whole planet 
the earth. You see that here, in this first verse (In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth), and also in 
Isaiah xl. 22, and again in Job xxvi. 7, where it is said that 
the globe of the earth is hung on nothing. But I said, in the 
second place, that the Bible gives the name of the earth to the 
solid, rocky crust with which our globe is everywhere covered, 
and on which the vast heap of waters rests. This you can see 
even here. What does Grod call the earth in verse 10 of this 
chapter 1 It is the di^ land in opposition to the sea ; the 
continents and islands which are visible where the waters do 
not appear. 

Just as by earth the Bible means two different objects, so 
also by heaven it indicates three objects quite distinct from one 
another, the first heaven, the second heaven, and the third 
heaven. 

The first heaven is the heaven of the birds and of the clouds, 
— the atmosphere ; and ih this sense it speaks to us of the dew 
of heaven, the clouds of heaven, the four winds of heaven, and 
the birds of heaven. 

The second heaven is the heaven of the stars, of the sun, 
moon, planets, fixed stars, and nebulse. 

The third heaven, lastly, is the immensity beyond ; it is the 
heaven of the heavens ; that heaven of heavens wherein the 
angels dwell, whither our Lord went when he passed into the 
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heayeiu^^ and where the majesty of the Most High is dis- 
played. 

Bat tiie hoar will soon strike, and I hare not time to-day to 
speak of anything more than of oar g^be, and I shoald like 
before finishing to tell you with more predtton what that earth 
is whieh God made in the beginning, 

first of all, yoa know that it is round, God had said so in 
his Wordy bat since then the science of man has sacoeeded in 
ascertaining it sarely ; for hundreds of ships go round it erery 
year ; thousands of navigators sailing, for example, ham Europe 
on the left, and going always towards the setting sun without 
ever retormni^ aiter long montiis and years of sailing, end by 
finding thanselves brought back again, at last, by the right, to 
the Teiy regions from which they had sailed* 

Seocmdly, it has been ascertained that our earth mores every 
year in an immense circle about the sun, while itself rolls 
round every twenty-four hours, as a ball would do. It even 
rotates so quickly, that at the equator it makes more than 
seventeen miles a minute, or above a thousand in an hour, 
and while it is thus rotating it goes at the same time around the 
sun with a rapidity of twenty miles a moment What wonder 
would you feel if you were placed five hundred miles from the 
earth and coold see it pass before your ^es as it rashes through 
the depths of wpaee with a tipeed sixty times as great as that 
of a cannon-ball leaving the cannon-moutii ! 

Thirdly, the size of the earth has been measured ; it is 
twenty-five thousand miles in drcumferenee, and neariy eight 
thousand miles in diameter. Tou will be better able to judge 
of this size, when I tell you that it has been calculated that 
Mont Bknc, tiie highest mountain in Europe, is scarcely 
anything more on tiie globe of tiie earth than tiie thickness 
of one of yoor hairs is on your head, or than a grain of sand 
would be on a house twenty feet high. Tou can judge of it 

B 
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again by another calculation. Suppose that some one wished 
you to take a rapid survey of the whole earth, and that, 
with this design, he were to place you for an hour on the top 
of a hill from which your view extended forty miles on every 
side. It would certainly be a vast landscape, and an hour would 
be very little time to become acquainted with it, since it com- 
prehends sixteen hundred square miles ; but after all, that space, 
notwithstanding its extent, would be only the forty-thousandth 
part of the surface of the earth. Suppose then, that from hour 
to hour you were transported to some new scene of the same 
extent, devoting twelve hours a day to this work, how long do 
you think you would take to complete the survey of the globe 
at this rate 1 Not less than nine years and forty-eight hours. 

Lastly (and you know that the Bible told us so long before 
men could be certain of it by science), this earth, though covered 
over by a solid crust, is all on fire in its interior. It is a 
glowing mass of melted and incombustible metals, burning gases, 
and boiling lavas. The Bible expressly said so three thousand 
years ago, in the twenty-eighth chapter of Job ; it spoke fre- 
quently, besides, of mountains melted as wax, leaping as sheep, 
and carried from the depths of the earth by the heat of fire ; 
but the science of man had not ascertained these great facts till 
this last century. I have told you that the solid layer which 
covers this fire appears not to be thicker than ten or twelve 
miles. Whenever this crust splits there goes out from it lava, 
fires, cleft rocks, impetuous gases, ashes enough to bury whole 
towns ; and even now, from time to time, the earth has been 
seen to tremble and gape, and mountains to rise in a single day. 

The Bible also told us thirty-three centuries ago what learned 
men have only in these last days discovered, namely, that the 
highest mountains of the earth (Mont Blanc, for example, and 
nearly all the high Alps) were formed, long after the creation 
of the world, by the agitations which this powerful fire effects. 
That is also the reason why, when springs arc very deep, they 
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always bring hot waters to the surface of the earth, where, you 
know, sick persons often go to try to be cured. It has been 
ascertained that for every hundred feet that you pierce down 
into the earth, the temperature increases a degree of the ther- 
mometer, so that if you were to dig down a mile and a half you 
would find only boiling water, and ten miles down only meltetl 
rock. 

Such, then, is the state of the planet on which we are, dear 
children, and you have not forgotten that the Bible declares how 
at the last day the earth will perish by this internal fire, and 
how it will then be burned and all that is in it. 

But I must stop. I have said enough of that wonderful 
creation of the earth ; and what subjects of admiration are 
presented by the little I have told you of it ! What would 
it then be were we to proceed to consider it as destined to 
become, after many thousand years, the abode of man : to be 
afterwards the scene of his redemption by the only Sou of 
God Almighty, a work infinitely more astoi](ishing and more 
glorious than all the prodigies of jcreation ; the Word made 
flesh, who was in the beginning with God, and who was God, 
having to come himself in person to the earth, to save the elect 
who were given him by the Father before the foundation of the 
world, to raise them up at the last day, and to make them 
reign for ever with their Redeemer. 

But I do not speak here of Divine mercies ; and I have not 
yet said anything of the creation of seas, of plants, of fishes, of 
reptiles, of birds, and of all the animals which were to be pro- 
duced on the earth during the work of the six days before the 
appearance of man. 

We shall consider that afterwards. 

In the meantime, you will repeat again next Lord's day, the 
first verse of Genesis, and add to it the first eleven verses of the 
nineteenth Psalm* 
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LESSON III. 

*' In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth." — Genesis i. 1. 

** The heavens declare the glory of God ; and the firmament showeth his 
handywork. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge. There is no speech nor language, where their voice is not heard ; 
their line is gone out through all the earth, and their words to the end of 
the world." — Psalm xix. 1-4. 

Wb have to consider to-day an object full of glory. It is 
not only the heaven and the heaven of heavens, it is far more ; 
it is the creation of the heaven and of the heaven of heavens. 
It is not only the splendour, the expanse, the light, the move- 
ments, the infinite space of heaven ; it is that mysterious and 
sublime moment in which all these beauties and all these gran- 
deurs spring out of nothing, and the Lord brings them into ex- 
istence by a single act of his inefifable will. 

In the beginning, says your first text, God created the hea- 
ven. " The heavens," says the scripture which you have just 
repeated (in Psalm xix.), " the heavens declare the glory of 
€k)d, and the firmament showeth his handywork. Day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge. 
There is no speech nor language in them, yet their voice is 
heard.'^ 

I shall endeavour to show you, my friends, how their voice 
is heard. It speaks to our eyes ; it speaks to our minds ; 
it speaks to our hearts. It speaks, first of all, to our et/eSy 
with a beauty, a variety, a power as extraordinary as delight- 
ful. It declares to them the glory of €k)d ; it proclaims it 
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to the ignorant as well as to the wisest ; to the pious shepherd 
of the mountains, who in the morning opens the door of his 
cottage on the hill side, as well as to the astronomer in an 
observatory, who passes the night in silence near his instru- 
ments, and who with deep emotion scans the suns and moons 
as he sees them crossing like an eagle the wondrous field of his 
telescope. 

Then this voice speaks to our minds ; it makes them hear 
sublime revelations, which confound them ; it shows them wis- 
dom, greatness, infinitude, with a power which no other lan- 
guage can equal ; it declares to them tlie glory of God ; one 
day uttereth it to the next day, and one night teacheth it to 
the night which succeeds. 

Lastly, it speaks to our hearU another language still more 
eloquent and majestic, when it comes to say to us, << man ! the 
creator of all this grandeur is thy God, who desires to save 
thee ; he is thy Father ! man ! that only Son of God, his 
eternal Word, who was with God in the beginning, who was 
God, who has made everything, and without whom nothing 
was made that was made, that Word was made flesh ; that 
only begotten Son of God, the creator of heaven and earth, 
with a love, vaster than all this vastness, came to live and die 
here below to expiate thy hateful sins ; and, when he came, he 
had not where to lay his head." 

Ah ! assuredly we can say at the sight of these heavens, if 
we will only be attentive to them, what Jacob said when he 
had his vision at Bethel, *< Surely the Lord is in this place and 
I knew it not ! This is none other but the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven." Yes, my children, there is in the 
heavens a voice which cries out to us, " The Lord is here !" 
Every morning, every evening, every instant, reveals to us his 
power and declares to us his glory. Day uttereth it to day, 
night teacheth it to night. There is in them no speech nor 
language, and yet their voice is heard ! 
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In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 

I must first of all remind you that, as in the Bible the 
word earth has two meanings, so the word heaven has three ; or 
rather the Bible distinguishes three heavens created by God. 
First of all, the first heaven, when it speaks of the " birds of 
heaven, the clouds of heaven, the four winds of heaven." That 
is also called the air or atmosphere ; but it is not of this hea- 
ven that our verse speaks ; that will be spoken of in our next 
lesson, when we speak again of the earth. This first heaven 
does not extend more than forty miles above the ground. It 
has been measured both by observations of the rising of the sun, 
and by those of the barometer. On the top of very high 
mountains, such as Mont Blanc, there is so little air that it is 
very diflScult to breathe. But then, at an immense height 
above this first heaven, there is a second heaven, that of the 
stars ; and I shall say a few words to-day about its magnificence 
and immensity which surpass all our thoughts. 

You will see that we have been able to measure the distance 
of the moon, which is 240,000 miles from us ; that of the 
sun — so great that a cannon-ball, going at the rate of a thousand 
miles an hour, would require ten years to reach it ; that of the 
nearest fixed stars, which are at least a himdred thousand times 
farther off, and that of many others which are millions and 
millions of times farther away. 

But besides this second heaven, God made also in the begin- 
ning what St. Paul calls the third heaven or paradise,^ and 
what the Bible calls also the heaven of heavens ; because this 
third heaven is as far above the second heaven as the second 
heaven is above us. "Who is able to build the Lord an 
house," wrote Solomon to Hiram, " seeing the heaven and hea- 
ven of heavens cannot contain him ?" It is in this heaven of 
heavens that the seat of God's glory is ; it was thither that 
Paul said he was one day caught up (whether in the body or 

» 2 Cor. xii. 3, 4. 
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out of the body he knew not). It is there that the angels of 
glory are ; there is the throne of Grod and of the Lamb ; there 
will the saints be in millions ; there the thrones, principalities, 
powers, and seraphim of glory. 

Well ! that is what God created in the beginning. He 
created the second heayen, and he created also the heaven of 
all the angels ; for they were all created long before man. 
When he was placed in the paradise of Eden long after, there 
were already angels who had had time to undergo their trial, 
some having kept their first estate, and others, says the Scriptui'e, 
not having kept it.^ The glorious angels, clothed with light 
and happiness, dwelt there already in countless multitudes. 
You know they remain about the throne by thousands and 
thousands, contemplating the face of God, adoring God, exalt- 
ing his praises, and flying to do his commandments. 

Oh ! what an idea, dear children, does this creation give us 
of the Grod who made it ! Power, beauty, wisdom, richness, 
greatness ! What an idea, too, of the Redemption ! What an 
idea of the greatness of Christ our Redeemer ! Think on the 
sublime faculties of the angels, their holiness, their intelli- 
gence, their purity, their power, their glory, and judge of 
what He must be who has formed them all out of nothing ; 
He who governs them ; He who fills them with an imperish- 
able life and a spotless holiness ; He whom they adore without 
ceasing ! " Let all the angels of God worship him," is said of 
the Son of God.2 

But I return to the second heaven, which we can see with 
our eyes, and I shall say a few words about it to-day. As- 
suredly if I wished to tell you its wonders, even those which 
I know, I should have to speak to you for weeks and months. 
It is the highest subject of wonder which the science of man 
has studied, and, when you are older, the discoveries of astro- 
nomy will fill you with admiration. 

» Jude 6.  Heb. i. 6. 
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The sight of a starry sky has, from a^ to age^ declared the 
glory of Jehovah ; but for two or three hundred years only 
have the wonderful powers of the telescope come and opened, 
so to speak, the windows of this world on a new universe, 
and added to the heaven of the ancients twenty, nay a thou- 
sand heavens, more distant and more vast, creating in these im- 
measurable profundities, sciences at once the most wonderful 
and the most certain. By means of telescopes and mathematics, 
astronomers have been able to measure the height of the hea- 
vens, the distance, the size, and (would you believe it ?) the 
very weight of those enormous bodies which you see shining in 
the firmament, the weight of the moon, the weight of the sun, 
the weight of the most distant planets. 

I should like to try to make you understand how, by means 
of mathematical science, you can measure the distance of the 
most inaccessible and remote bodies, without being obliged to 
transport yourselves to them. 

You all know what a triangle is. Here is one, for example, 
which I make with my two thumbs, placed tip to tip, and my 
two forefingers. You see that a triangle is a figure which has 
three sides and three angles. Well, in geometry, if I can mea- 
sure only one of the sides, and the two angles wMch this side 
makes with the two others, I know all the rest. For example, 
if any one were to say to me, Sir, could you, by means of geo- 
metry, without leaving the terrace of St Antoine, tell me ex- 
actly how far the top of the hill Sal^ve is from us ] ^ I would 
answer. Yes, sir, quite well ; and this is how it is done. I sup- 
pose a triangle, whose point is in the summit of the Sal^ve and 
whose base is the length of St. Antoine. In this triangle I re- 
quire to measure only one side and the two angles. Well, I 
can do so easily on St. Antoine. I begin, in order to do so, by 
measuring very carefully a line going from Vernet house to the 

' St. Antoine is a promenade or terrace in Geneva, and the SaUve is a 
hill easily seen from it, about two miles to the south of Geneva. 
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other end of the promenade on the side next the lake. There 
we have already one side, the base ; it is 800 feet long. After 
that, I go to Vemet house to place my instruments in order to 
measure the angles. It is made simply of two spy-glasses 
which cross one another, and with which the angles can be 
measured with great precision. There, then, I turn one of my 
glasses towards the other end of St. Antoine, and the other 
glass on the summit of the Sal^ve ; I measure the width between 
these lines, and there is one of my angles. Then I go with 
my instruments to the other end of the promenade, and there, 
again, I turn one of the glasses on the top of the Sal^ve and 
the other on Vemet house. ^ I measure their width again; there 
is my second angle, and then I am master of the subject ; for 
knowing the base in this triangle, which is 800 feet, and the 
distance of the two other sides from this base, I know all the 
rest, and I could tell you how many yards, feet, and inches the 
top of the Sal^ve is from Vemet house. 

Well, dear children, that is just what they do to find the 
distance of the moon. Two observers, placed in difierent parts 
of the earth, measure the distance which separates them ; then 
directing their glasses towards the moon, they measure the 
angle which that line would make with a line going directly 
towards the other observer. There they have one side and two 
angles, and then they know the whole ; and they find that the 
distance of the moon is equal to thirty times the diameter of 
the earth, which, I have told you, is about eight thousand 
miles. Thirty times 8000 miles is 240,000 miles ; that is the 
distance of the moon. But, now, how can they tell the dis- 
tance of the sun 1 for the earth is too little for us to be able 
to use it as a base to measure that immense distance. Here is 
a very simple way they have of knowing it, though there are 
also other means. They suppose a triangle made of three lines 
joining the three bodies, the earth, the moon, and the sun. In 
this triangle you know already one of the sides, the distance 
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between the earth and moon, or 240,000 miles ; in the second 
place, one of the angles can be very easily measured, the angle 
between the two glasses turned from the earth at the same 
time on the moon and on the sun. But we must have a second 
angle, and how can we measure that 1 for we cannot carry our- 
selves to the moon, along with our instrument, to learn the 
angle which these two glasses would make if from the moon 
we were to direct one on the earth, and the other on the sun. 
Certainly not ; but this is what they do in order to get the 
second angle : They take care to make the observation at the 
moment when the moon is half-full, for they know that then 
the line going from the sun to the moon makes exactly a right 
angle, or the angle of a square, with the line which would 
come from the moon to the earth. Thus, then, having in this 
triangle one side which is 240,000 miles, and two angles, the 
one a right angle at the moon, and the other which you have 
yourself measured on the earth, you have all the rest, and you 
know at once that the line going from us to the sun is nearly 
four hundred times as long as that which goes from us to the 
moon. Now, as this is about 240,000 miles, the distance of 
the sun being 400 times as great, would be 96,000,000 of 
miles, or, more exactly, 95,000,000. 

You see already, dear children, by these immense distances, 
how great the universe is, and how small we are. As soon as we 
know the precise distance of the sun, we can also, by geometry, 
determine its size very exactly. It is 1,300,000 times larger 
than the earth. It is so great that if its centre were put where 
our earth is, it would fill up not only all the space that extends 
between us and the moon, but also nearly as far again ; that is 
to say, two hundred thousand miles beyond the moon ; for the 
half of its diameter is a hundred and ten times the half 
diameter of the earth, and the distance of the moon is only 
sixty times this semi-diameter. It is calculated that a bullet, 
going always as quickly as when it leaves the cannon, would 
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make a thousand miles an hour, or twenty-four thousand miles 
a day ; well, how long a time do you think it would take to 
go from the earth to the sun ? Ten years, ten months, and 
eight days ! 

Now, dear children, this journey which a cannon -bullet 
would take ten* years ten months and eight days to make, 
we ourselves make six times over in our course around the 
sun, at the rate of eighteen miles per second ; and we make 
the journey without noticing it. While you are on these 
benches and I in this pulpit, we are borne along on the globe. 
And yet it is a heavy coach, since it is twenty-five thousand 
miles around, and since it weighs (as has been ascertained) 
twice as much as if it were entirely of marble. Moreover, 
more than fifty planets have now been counted, all of which, 
like us, revolve around the sun, some smaller, and others much 
larger than oar earth. Uranus, for example, is 77 times as 
large; Saturn, 887 times; Jupiter, 1470 times. And these 
great bodies, instead of having only one moon, as our planet, 
have several, and are much further than we from the sun — 
Jupiter more than dve times ; Saturn more than nine and a 
half times ; Uranus more than nineteen times. 

But even they are nothing compared with what the telescope 
and modem science have revealed, during the last fifty years, 
in the world of fixe^l stars. It has been ascertained that these 
coontlew little li^ht^i, which seem to your eyes about the size 
of a pinkea^l, are so many sans equal, ay, often mach saperior, 
to oars in mze, UfA has recently given man the astonishing 
instrument, the telescope, which carries us into the depths of 
creation, and which makes us discover, from day to day, new 
inunensities. I shall tell yoa a word or two abont them, by 
the way. 

The naked eye on a fine winter night cannot see more than a 
thousand stars at the most, and it is foand that a telescope can 
discover to as 80,000 times more than the naked eye. The 
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telescope of Herschel, I mean his reflecting mirror of forty feet, 
which magnified 6000 times, could let us see the mountains and 
valleys of the moon as if we were suddenly transported to forty 
miles from that luminary. It makes an object 3700 times as 
brilliant as it would seem to the naked eye, and lets us distin- 
guish stars of the 1 •344th magnitude,^ while the most practised 
eye can see only as far as the sixth or seventh magnitude. Once, 
when it was pretty dark, Herschel saw a steeple three mUes off, 
and the hour to which the handle of its clock pointed. The 
stars of the first magnitude too, before appearing on his reflector, 
announced their approach by a twilight as the sun does to us, 
and they soon spread so dazzling a brightness that it was neces* 
sary to turn the eyes aside. 

I should like to give you an idea, first of all, of the multitude 
of fixed stars or suns which the heaven contains, and then of 
their wondrous size. To let you have a conception of their 
immense number, I shall tell you that Herschel, when he turned 
his glass on the Milky Way, ascertained that in a space of the 
sky not larger than what the moon seems to our eye to occupy, 
he could count with his telescope two thousand suns at a time ; 
and that if he had turned it on one of these masses of stars 
which are so much studied to-day, and which are called nebulae, 
the moon would then have covered two hundred thousand suns 
in the firmament. The strongest naked eye, in a dark clear 
night, can only see stars as low as the sixth magnitude, while 
the astronomical glasses enable us to count them even of the 
sixteenth magnitude, and every increase in the dimensions and 
power of telescopes (particularly the new instrument constructed 
by Lord Rosse), makes new stars appear, so that there is ground 
for saying to-day that the number of stars is really infinite, and 
that the Bible — at a time when the eyes of men in the clearest 
nights could see only a thousand — spoke the truth when it 

* Arago in his " Notice sur Herschel," Annttaire du Bureau dea Lon- 
gitudes, 1842. 
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called them " countless as the sand of the sea," God having 
^< sown them in heaven as dust." 

So much for their numher, it is infinite ; but listen now to a 
word or two on their size. I called them, a little ago, suns, 
and I said that the moon, while moving through the heaven, 
hides behind it about two thousand. Well ! you will judge of 
their dimensions by some facts, for already many of these fixed 
stars, which appear to us in the vast space of the sky only as a 
luminous point without any size, have been measured. For 
example, you know the brightest stars which can be seen from 
our country, Sirius, Arcturus, AtUoi'is, Vega, According to the 
researches of the great Herschel, and the deductions of Arago, 
the diameter of Arcturus, the most beautiful star of Bootes, is 
at least eleven times that of our sun, so that if it were put in 
its place, its surface would present to our eyes a sun 121 times 
as great as our luminaiy. As for Sirius, the brightest of the 
stars of our hemisphere, it has been concluded from the experi- 
ments of WoUaston on its light, that its diameter is at least 
three and three-quarter times that of our luminary, so that, placed 
at the same distance, it would present to us in surface a sun 
fourteen times the size of ours. And what shall I say of Vega, 
the most beautiful star of Lyra ? According to measurements 
taken several times by Herschel, it has a diameter 3000 times 
as great as our sun, and is at a distance of twenty millions of 
millions of miles. These measurements, which would assign to 
it dimensions equal to three-fourths of our solar system, surpass 
all our conceptions. 

And now at what distance can we suppose these brilliant 
luminaries to be situated 1 They have tried to make triangles 
to measure it, taking for one of the sides the two extremities of 
the orbit of the earth, which are a hundred and ninety millions 
of miles from one another ; but that line has been found too 
small for such distances, and we have been able only to calculate 
that lights which goes at the rate of a hundred and ninety-two 
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thousand miles a second, and which takes only eight minutes to 
travel from the sun to us (while you recollect that a cannon-ball 
would take ten years and ten months for this journey), — light 
would take at least six years to come from the nearest to us, 
and if that of a star of the first magnitude takes only six years, 
that of stars of the eighteenth magnitude would take 2600 
years. Ah, my friends, let us adore the God of creation ! and 
repeat with Amos, Seek him that maketh the Pleiades, and the 
Great Bear, and Orion"^ (these magnificent constellations of the 
sky); and with David, " When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained ; what is man, that thou art mindful of him 1 and the 
son of man, that thou visitest him ?" ^ 

But there is an evil thought which sometimes occurs to men 
in the contemplation of this greatness, and it is this : They say, 
<< Ah, the heaven is too great to allow me to think that the 
Creator has come down to this insignificant earth, and come 
hither to die for us." I shall give two answers. First, this 
difficulty comes only from not knowing sufficiently the greatness 
of the Most High. God is so great that to him nothing is great 
and nothing small If instead of giving us a stature of five or 
six feet, he had given us a stature such that, while our feet were 
on earth, our head would touch the sun, so that a cannon-ball 
going night and day, would take more than ten years to rise 
from our feet to our head, would we then be great enough for 
(xod to be mindful of us 1 No, without doubt, not even then ; 
and the objection, you must see, would be as strong in that case 
as it is at present, for it could still be said quite as truly that we 
would be too little for favours from God. What would we even 
then be in comparison with the fixed stars of the eighteenth mag- 
nitude 1 What would we be compared with the nebulae ? He 
who proves too much, proves nothing, and that argument would 
amount to saying that €rod cannot be mindful of anything, be- 

» Amos V. 8. ' Ps. viii. 3, 4. 
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cause there is not anything great enough compared with his infi- 
nitude. This would be to degrade Grod, instead of exalting him. 

But here is my second answer. Does the thought of €k)d'B 
greatness overpower us 1 The thought of his mercy is as over- 
powering as of his greatness. The mysteries of redemption are 
not less above us than the mysteries of creation. I am still 
smaller before his goodness than I am before his greatness. 
*' Lord Grod ! Lord of heaven and earth ! I praise thee that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes." 

Next Lord's day you will repeat the first five verses of Genesis ; 
and, along with them, the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
verses of Job xxxviii. 
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LESSON IV. 

" And the earth was without form, and void ; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep : and the Spirit of Grod moved upon the face of the 
waters. 

" And God said. Let there be light : and there was light. And God saw 
the light, that it was good ; and Grod divided the light from the darkness. 
And God called the light Day, and the darkness he called Night. Aud 
the evening and the morning were the first day." — Gen. i. 2-5. 

" Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth ? 
Declare, if thou hast understanding. 
Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou knowest ? 
Or who hath stretched the line upon it ? 
Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened ? 
Or who laid the comer stone thereof. 
When the morning stars sang together. 
And all the sons of God shouted for joy ?"— Job xxxviil 4-7. 

I PROCEED to-day to explain to you, as well as I can, the first 
day of the creation. 

After telling us in the first verse how God, in the beginning, 
caused the whole universe to arise out of nothing, the Holy 
Spirit leads us to this earth alone, where, in the fulness of 
time, the great work of redemption, by the gift of God's Son, 
was to be accomplished. In his story, then, he will tell us 
nothing more of all those worlds, of which I spoke to you last 
Lord's day ; of all those suns, those planets, those heaps of 
suns and nebulae, with which the immensity of the heavens is 
peopled. Why should he ? It was not astronomy, nor was it 
the history of angels, that he wished to teach us. No ; it was 
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the work of grace, the redemption of the elect on this little 
but glorious earth, the eternal reign of Jesus Christ. He brings 
us, then (from the second yerse onward), back to the earth, 
and there he begins by telling us in what a state of confusion 
and darkness it was plunged before it was transformed by the 
work of the six days, so that it might become afterwards the 
blessed abode of mankind. 

" And the earth," it is said, " was without form and void, 
and darkness was on the face of the deep." 

We saw last Lord's day, when we explained the beginning, in 
which God created the heaven and the earth, that we do not know 
in what depth of past time we must fix it, and that it is probably 
hundreds of thousands and millions of years ago. But — ^you will 
now doubtless ask me this question — at what distance from the 
time in which we live must we then place the second epoch re- 
ferred to in this verse, the epoch when, as Moses says, the earth 
was without form and void, and darkness was on the face of the 
deep ; and when God began his work of six days on our earth ] 

Well, I must answer again, that we do not know any- 
thing more about it than in the previous case, and that it is 
probably also at a distance of tens or perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of years. The only two things which we know 
with certainty are, first, that from the end of the sixth day 
of creation, or the appearance of the first man on earth, up 
to our time, there are not more than 6000 years (or, more 
exactly, 5860) ; and, in the second place, that before that 
epoch, a long, a veiy long time before God formed our first 
parents, he had already created the angels, since we find good 
angels and bad angels figuring in the sad history of the fall of 
man. The angels must then have already had their time of 
trial ; some must have continued in obedience, and others must 
have fallen, not having kept their first estate (as Jude says), 
and having left their own habitation, to be reserved in ever- 
lasting chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great 
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day. You see that as this had all passed before the fall of 
Adam, we must conclude that the creation of angels was long 
before ours. "Where wast thou," says the Lord to Job in the 
verses which you have repeated, — " where wast thou when I 
laid the foundations of the earth (the crust of the earth), when 
the sons of Grod shouted for joy]" Between the first verse, 
then, " In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth," 
and the second, " the earth was without form and void ;" we 
must, even according to the Bible, place an immense interval, 
whose exact duration remains to us unknown. 

Let us then come, not to the creation of the earth, but to its 
new formation, or to the work of six days. To be able to 
understand these great facts, you must all recall exactly what our 
former lessons have already made known to us about the earth. 
What have we said of its form, according to Scripture 1 
That it is a globe. (Isaiah xl. 22.) 
What does the Bible call its solid crust ? 
Earth. (Gten. i. 10, and also Job xxxvii. 5, 6.) 
And what does the Bible say of its interior ? 
That it is on fire. (Job xxviii. 5.) 

When the Bible speaks of the globe of the earth, on what 
does it say it hangs ] 

On " nothing," or vacancy. (Job xxvi. 7.) 
And when, on the other hand, the Bible speaks to us of the 
crust of the globe, under the name of earth, how does it make 
us wonder at the mysterious, unknown, astonishing means by 
which this crust, which is so thin and which yet carries our 
seas, our rivers, and our high hills, can repose so steadily on a 
sea of fire, of lava, and of melted rocks ! Read, for example, 
what it says about this in Job xxxviiL 4, 6. 

" Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth ? Declare if thou hast understanding. Whereupon are the 
foundations thereof fastened ? or who laid the comer stone 
thereof?" 
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And what ia the circumference of our globe 1 

Twenty-five thousand miles. 

How long does it take to complete its circuit round the sun ? 

A year of 365 days and a quarter, at the rate of twenty miles 
a second. 

And have we not also seen that at the same time it turns 
like a ball on itself every four-and-twenty hours ? 

Yes, going at the rate of more than a thousand miles an 
hour at the equator. 

So that if you were to-day carried eight or nine miles up 
into the air above the towers of St. Peter s^ — ^to two or three 
times the height of Mont Blanc, and if a powerful hand held 
you fixed there during four-and-twenty hours, you would see 
first of all the three towers of St. Peter's, then Fort FEcluse 
and the Lake of Mantua, passing off to the east at the 
rate of sixteen miles a minute. In less than six minutes 
you would see the town of Macon on the Sa6ne, in less than 
twenty minutes the town of La Rochelle, and the great Atlantic 
ocean. At the end of three hours you would behold, on the 
other side of that vast sea, the streams of America, and the 
great river St. Lawrence ; then Quebec, and the lakes of 
Canada ; then the Eocky Mountains and the country of the 
Mormons ; then, at the end of thirteen hours, California and 
the great Pacific Ocean ; then, after seventeen hours, Pekin and 
all China; after twenty-three and a half hours, the Gulf of 
Venice, Trieste, and Northern Italy. And at last, half an hour 
after, our three towers of St. Peter's, the trees of St. Antoine, 
and the walls of this church. 

This rotation of the earth on its own axis can be perceived 
by many signs. For example, on the railways in America run- 
ning north and south, the travellers of our day obtain confirmation 
of it, for it is observed that all the trains which come from the 
south, preserving still in their rapid course the impulsion received 

^ The principal charcli in Greneva. 
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nearer the equator, tend to throw themselves off towards the 
east, while all those which come from the north, having a less 
impulsion, tend to throw themselves off towards the west. 

But, perhaps, some of you have difficulty in believing that 
you thus turn about night and day without perceiving it, just 
as you have in thinking that men stand on their feet all round 
the earth, some on one side and others on the other. Only 
last week I saw one of our little friends who could not under- 
stand it and who plagued herself about it, but I soon satis- 
fied her by explaining that the earth is a large magnet or 
loadstone, and that the centre must always be the lowest part 
on this great magnet. To make her understand it better, I 
took a ball of sealing-wax, which represented the earth, and 
rubbing it on the sleeve of my coat I made it a magnet. Then 
placing all round this ball, above and below, on right and left, 
little paper men, I showed her, to her great astonishment, how 
this little earth attracted all these little men, who came from 
every side, above or below, to stand on it on their two feet. 
Well ! dear child, said I to her, all the men on our earth do 
the same whether here or at the antipodes, whether in Geneva 
or in Australia ; they always staud upright on it on their two 
feet. 

But I return to our verses for to-day. Look at what a state 
the earth was in ! How many interesting things there are to 
explain in the work of the first day ! 

" And the earth was without form and void," or, as others 
translate it, " the earth was disorder and desolation ;" that 
is to say, there were no distinct objects in it, and every- 
thing was in confusion. No men, no animaLs, no birds, no 
fishes, no reptiles, nor the smallest insect ; no trees, no plants, 
nor verdure ; no dry land, no sea, no air, no light. 

" And darkness was on the face of the deep." 

In the second place, this shapeless and empty earth had only 
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an abyss of waters all around, and, above that abyss of waters 
in which it was wholly enveloped, immense and thick darkness 
covered it to a great height. 

There was no light, not even that faint glimmer which is to 
be seen in our very darkest nights ; for the waters boiled above 
the fire with which the interior of the earth is filled, and these 
waters, being lifted up, decomposed and reduced to vapours and 
igneous gases, sent far away their immense clouds, and covered 
the whole face of the globe with the thickest and deepest dark- 
ness. 

But remark here again, my children, an important circum- 
stance. See how wonderful the Bible is in the instructions 
on the minutest as well as in many other points, which it was 
the first to give us in reference to the mysterious origin of this 
world. It teaches us two facts, which might at first seem incre- 
dible and almost in contradiction with each other, but which 
learned men (who at first would not believe them) have all, to 
their great astonishment, been led to confirm in proportion as 
they have studied more exactly the mountains and crust of the 
earth. 

Here are the two facts which seem incompatible, that fire 
and water have concurred together and at the same time to the 
formation of the earth. What agree worse than fire and water? 
No matter, so it was. And now the learned, even the least 
religious of them, are all obliged to allow — 1^, That for- 
merly the sea must have covered for a long time the surface of 
the earth, and that all the old rocks which constitute the crust 
of the globe were formed by beds or strata at the foot of a vast 
and deep ocean ; and, 2dy That at the same time &re was mixed 
largely with it, and even that the greater number of our 
lofty mountains of more recent date have risen as with a spring 
from the earth, melted by fire, and violently pushed up from 
beneath by the efifects of this same fire. 

Well, yon see in this second verse of Genesis that this was 
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exactly the state of the earth — ^water upon fire. That is clearly 
shown us here. And you can read also in 2 Peter iii. 3-7, 
these two facts again reproduced in a very clear and remark- 
able manner ; for it is there declared — Isty That the earth was 
drawn out of the water, and stands in or among the waters ; 
and, 2d, That this same earth, in the last day, will be destroyed 
by fire. And you will soon see, in the explanation which we 
are about to give of these first events on our globe, that fre- 
quently since the first day, these same abysses of water, under 
which the fire exists, have made an irruption on all the coun- 
tries of the world ; so that, being raised by the fire, they have 
as often covered the entire globe. 

But let us proceed to complete the explanation of our verses. 
I must yet answer these four questions. 

Isty What are we to think of that Spirit of God which 
moved the first day on the abyss of waters ? — (and the Spirit 
of God moved on the face of the tvaters,) 

2d, What are we to think of that light which Grod caused 
to apj)ear the fii*st day ? — (and God said, Let there he light, 
and there ims light.) 

3c?, What are we to think of the sun 1 Where was it, and 
in what state during the first three days % 

^th. What are we to think of that evening and morning of 
the first day, and how long did that day continue ? — {and the 
evening and the morning were the first day!) 

First Question : " The Spirit of Grod moved on the waters." 
There, then, is the Holy Spirit preached to us from the begin- 
ning of the Bible; the Holy Spirit co-operates in the creation of 
the world with the Father and the Son, one God blessed for 
ever, as He co-operates in the conversion of a soul. 

You see that God wishes to warn us here that if, ere long, 
plants, animals, reptiles, birds, and men, with all the mag- 
nificence of creation, are at last to spring from the earth and 
the water, it is not the earth and water that will produce them 
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by any virtue that is in them ; it is the creating Spirit who 
will prepare them and make them fruitfuL 

Observe, too, how beautiful and significant is that expres- 
sion, " The Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters ! " 
The Hebrew word, translated hj^moved, is used for the move- 
ment of the wings of a bird covering its brood. 

What more beautiful image is there in all nature to desig- 
nate mysterious creative power, than that of a bird, which re- 
mains twenty days in silence hatching its eggy until at last 
from that apparently lifeless egg you see coming to the light, 
fiill of life, grace, and beauty, the young peacock, the young 
swan, the young humming bird, or the young nightingale, which 
is about to begin its existence and charm our eyes ? 

It was thus, then, that, in the first day of the creation, the 
Holy Spirit moved on the waters. He brooded in silence, as 
on an egg, over that shapeless, desolate earth which, covered with 
darkness, was rushing through space, without glory, without 
life, without light ; and there in his might He prepared all the 
grandeurs of the creation. 

But let us go on to verse 3 — "And Grod said. Let there 
be light, and there was light." 

K was then that, under the mysterious, m^yestic operations 
of that Spirit, Grod had only to say one word. Let there he light, 
for the light, the fairest of all his material works, to spring at 
once from the womb of darkness. 

" And Grod saw the light that it was good." 

But before entering on this subject, which is that of our second 
question, we must answer the third : What are we to think of the 
sun during the first three days of the creation ? Did it exist before 
Grod created light on the first day, or did it not exist ? That is 
a very simple matter ; it existed, for it is a part of those heavens 
which Grod had created " in the beginning." It was a very 
powerful attractor; thirteen hundred thousand times as large as 
our earth which was already revolving aroimd it, but which 
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revolved in darkness, for I have told you it was still dark ; it 
was an immense lamp without its light. It was not lighted 
till the fourth day, as was also the moon by reflection ; they did 
not till then become luminaries. Yet we must not believe that 
our sun, even since it has been lighted, is entirely luminous. 
No ; it is a large dark globe, as you may see on certain days 
through the dazzling brightness which covers it. You then see 
its kernel, quite black and obscure. That is called a spot on 
the sun, and it has been discovered, in a very exact manner, 
that this large kernel weighs 355,000 times as much as our 
earth. 

But you will perhaps say to me, and this is our second ques- 
tion. Whence did that light come, then, since the sun was still 
only a dark globe 1 Now, dear children, do you not see that 
light can exist without the sun 1 When, at night, you walk in 
the streets and enter the splendid shops by gas-light, what is it 
that gives that light ? Is it the sun 1 It is hid behind our 
hills, it has long since entirely disappeared beneath the horizon. 

God had then established, in the first days of creation, other 
sources of light than the sun ; and it was not till the fourth 
day that He concentrated it on the face of the immense globe, 
about which our earth has not ceased to revolve, and which he 
made its great luminary. 

I wish, in conclusion, to excite your admiration of the nar- 
ration of Moses in regard to this event. Nothing can show 
more clearly to every attentive reader, its Divine inspiration ; for 
what human narrator would ever have thought, in explaining the 
creation of the world, of placing the appearance of light three 
epochs before that of the sun ; or of maiing trees, plants, vege- 
tables of all sorts take root on the earth, grow up, and bear 
seed long before that luminary shone on our world ? 

Well, I must tell you in addition to this, that, in our days, 
geologists and ]botanists, even the least religious, on examining 
what is found in coal-pits, which are just the remains of the 
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orests of the primeval world, have found there trees so gigantic, 
along with their seeds, that they have all admitted that these 
trees, pines, palms, and immense ferns, are too large, too beau- 
tiful, too developed, for it to have been possible for them to 
grow under the light of our present sun, even in the warmest 
countries. And those trees which are now coals, wrecks of the 
old world, they have found even in the coldest lands, not in 
England only, but in Canada, in Baffin's Bay, and even under 
the ices of Melville Island, the coldest country in the world. 
Now, you know that the largest trees need a gi*eat deal of heat, 
and, above all, a great deal of light. Well, all these learned 
men, even those who do not like the Bible, have said there has 
certainly been on the primitive earth, in the time of these 
ancient forests, another light than that of our present sun. 
Glory, glory, then, to the word of God in this respect ! 

But there remains only one question on the subject of verse 
3, it is the fourth ; " And the evening and the morning were 
the first day." 

What are we to think of this evening and morning ? How 
long did they continue ? Did they form a day of twenty-four 
hours ? No, without doubt, since there was not yet any lumin- 
ary. No one can say how long it continued. Perhaps long years 
and long ages. All that we can affirm is, that it was an inter- 
val of time which began with the night of chaos (darkness 
covering the face of the deep) but which ended with the light. 

Next Lord's day you will repeat verses 6, 7, and 8. 
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LESSON V. 

" And Gkxl said, Let there be a firmainent in the midst of the waters, 
and let it divide the waters from the waters. And God made the firma- 
ment, and divided the waters which were under the firmament, from the 
waters which were above the firmament : and it was so. And Grod called 
the firmament Heaven. And the evening and the morning were the 
second day." — Genesis i. 6-8. 

We considered in our last lesson the work of the first day. 
It began with the sublime creation of light under the operation 
of the Holy Spirit brooding with divine power on the waters of 
the deep. God said, " Let there be light, and there was light.** 
There was a night — the darkness which covered at first the 
face of the deep ; next, there was a morning, the light which 
was then created : it was the first day. 

Now, dear children, our lesson will turn on the work of 
the second day. It is also a magnificent creation, that of the 
atmosphere ; a creation more astonishing and wonderful, as we 
shall soon see, than you have ever thought. God said, " Let 
there be a firmament in the midst of the waters," and God made 
the firmament. 

To enter properly into an explanation of this second day, 
we must first speak of how it began ; it was with a night, for 
it is written in the eighth verse — " And the evening and the 
morning were the second day." 

What then is this second evening which began the second 
day, and how long did this day continue? These are two 
questions which we must exhaust before going farther. 

Let us speak first of this second night. It does not seem 
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difficult to imagine its cause. But before telling you about it — 
about that cause, I must make you notice a peculiar usage of 
the Jews in the way they reckoned their days. Instead of 
making them begin with the morning, they were accustomed 
to make them date from the night preceding, because they saw 
that in Grenesis each of the seven days of creation began with a 
night. Thus, for example, to-morrow, Monday, will not com- 
mence with them as with us at sun-rise, but this evening at 
sun-set, while this Lord's day began with them yesterday evening 
at six o'clock, and wiU finish this evening at the same hour. 

There was then on the earth, between the first day and the 
second, as you see here by the eighth verse, a return of dark- 
ness. That is not astonishing. The abyss of waters spread 
boiling over the fire of our globe (which appears to be only an 
ardent mass of fused metals, as we shall see next Lord's day), 
must have brought back at intervals, thick and dark vapours on 
the surface ; and you understand well enough how that immense 
and terrible struggle of effervescing seas and inflamed metals 
springing through them, made night come again over our globe 
and enveloped it on all sides, until after a long combat and 
new combinations of metals and gases, the light reappeared. 

It was then at the issue of such a combat that, at the light 
of the second day, and under the divine operation of the Holy 
Spirit, our atmosphere was created. 

God said. Let there be something expanded, and let this ex- 
panse separate the waters from the waters. There was, then, 
iomething expanded^ a sphere of air all round the sphere of the 
earth. And as the air is called in Greek atmos, this sphere of 
air which came then t to envelop all our earth has been called 
atmosphere. " And the evening and the morning were the 
second day^ 

But here is now the second question : How long did this 
second day continue ? And also the first and third ? We must 
simply answer that we know nothing about them. There was 
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as yet no luminary to measure time. They were then epochs, 
and these epochs must have continued very long, as I shall 
show you next Lord's day, when I shall explain to you what 
immense layers of different rocks, all composed of the varied 
rusts of those metals which bum in the bosom of the earth, 
have been necessarily deposited under the depths of the waters. 

You must not be astonished with these long epochs of crea- 
tion. God had time to prolong them ; for time costs Him 
nothing. He had behind him the infinitude of past ages — 
eternity ; and He had before him the infinitude of future ages 
— eternity still. 

Without doubt, my dear children, if God had wished, he 
would have created all at once, the light and the air, the sea 
and the dry land, plants and trees, insects and birds, fishes and 
whales, animals and men. But it was not thus that it pleased 
him to proceed. He wished, as in all his other works, to 
act with order and in succession, that he might teach us 
how to await with patience the development of his will, and 
the efiect of his promises. See how, in our days, he makes a 
tree grow up, an oak of Carmel for example, a cedar of Leba- 
non, a pine of the Alps. He does not create it, on a sudden, 
80 feet high. No ; it is first of all a weak plant, which can 
be put in a child's porringer or in a nutsheU. Twenty years 
afterwards, this tree having grown each day in an insensible 
manner, is already higher than this church, and a hundred years 
later it will cover with its shadow a vast space and be the 
wonder of men. 

Well, dear children, thus it is that He wished to do when 
he created the world, and also when he saved it. When he 
created the world, he first of all unravelled chaos and chased 
away darkness ; then he formed the air above the abyss of 
waters ; then, after having caused the crust of the earth to rest 
at the foot of this abyss and above the fire, he lifted it up 
above the waters ; then he produced the immense variety of 
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plants, vegetables, herbs, grasses, and trees ; then he made the 
greater and lesser luminaries appear ; then fish, reptiles, and 
monsters of the sea ; then the beasts of the earth ; and then 
at last man, in whom the glory of his mercy was, at a later 
period, to appear to the eyes of the whole creation and through 
all eternity. 

Gk)d, as I said to you, has time before him. God is the 
master of time, because he is the master of eternity ; his years 
are from age to age, and will never end. Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but he is always the same. He is patient, 
because he is eternal. And if the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain him, neither can ages, nor ages of ages. 

Well, my friends. He has also acted in saving the world as 
he did in creating it. All is accomplished with order and in 
a long succession of time. He first of all promised the Saviour 
to Adam ; our first father thought then that the Saviour would 
come in his time, and yet, 2300 years after, when the deluge 
came, the Saviour had not appeared. He was afterwards pro- 
mised to Noah, who also believed that he should see him in his 
day, and who died without having seen him. He was after- 
wards promised to Abraham ; but Abraham died also without 
having beheld him. In short, it was not till the end of 4000 
years that Jesus Christ came. And even yet the gospel is 
spreading ; but how slowly ! If the whole earth is one day 
to be covered with its knowledge, how remote are we from that 
hour ! 

You must then, my dear children, remember this truth in 
the whole course of your lives. If he tarries, wait for him. 
We must wait for God ; we must confide in his promises ; we 
must recollect that when he wishes to save a man or a child, 
he calls him, then he tries him, then he conducts him to life, 
and then, last of all, he gathers him to his rest, when he is 
perhaps an old man with hoary hairs. But even then all is not 
finished ; all will not be accomplished till the return of Jesus 
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Christ, when all the dead shall rise, and the Savionrwill assem- 
ble his elect about Him, without forgetting the smallest little 
boy or girl who, in Asia or Europe, died in the faith, it may be 
thousands of years ago. 

I have then sufficiently explained the eighth verse, and the 
last of our text, << And the evening and the morning were the 
second day." I return now to the first verses, when Grod said. 
Let there be an expanse in the midst of the waters. What is 
this expanse ) That is what I am going to explain to you, to 
make you again admire the Word of Grod 1 

But, first of all, have you conceived rightly the state in 
which we left the earth at the end of the first day, and during 
that second night which began the work of the second day ? 

At the end of the first there was light, a glorious creation ; 
even that itself was a great deal : but the globe of the earth was 
stiU wholly covered with the abyss of waters. Yet do you 
think, that if you had been placed, like Koah, in an ark float- 
ing on that vast sea, with abundance of provisions, you could 
have lived there 1 No ! 

No, dear children ; for, in the first place, none of you could 
have breathed there one instant You would have fallen back 
the first moment with asphyxia^ choked and like a man who is 
strangled. Why? For a very simple reason; you would have had 
no air. Now, man cannot live a second without air. And do you 
even think that if, notwithstanding, the power of God had nuuie 
you live by pouring air into your lungs, as the English do into 
diving-bells,—- do you think that if you had held in your left 
hand a flower and in your right hand a lighted candle, that 
plant would have lived and that candle would have preserved 
its light 1 No, dear children ; and why 1 Because there was 
no air, and nothing can bum and no plant can live in a vacuum. 

And do you think that if you and I had been in that ark, 
and I had spoken to you, calling as loud as I could, you would 
have heard me ? That if I had even rung a bell as large as 
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that of our cathedral, or that I had fired a twenty-four pound 
cannon, you would have heard my voice, or the bell, or the 
cannon ) No, my young friends j because there was no air, and 
there is no sound where there is no air ; air is the medium 
of conveying sound. 

And do you think that if I had been able to kindle a large 
fire on the deck of our ark, the smoke would have risen up 1 
or that if I had let loose a bird, it would have been able to fly 
away 1 No, dear children, smoke does not rise without air, and 
a bird falls to the ground without being able to fly where there 
is no air, just as a fish falls to the earth where there is no 
water. 

Lastly, do you think you could ever have seen clouds float- 
ing above your heads in the heights of space ? No, not at all ; 
clouds do not float without air, as fishes do not swim without 
water to sustain them. 

Thus, then, the earth, at the instant of the second day, was 
quite covered with the abyss of waters ; but no sound was 
heard there, no wind could blow, no flame could bum, no smoke, 
no vapour could rise upward, no man, no animal, no plant could 
live there. Then it was that, from the war of elements which 
raged on our globe, Crod produced that glorious eflect, air, with 
which all the globe was thenceforward surrounded. 

Listen then, my dear children. In our lesson for to-day, 
Moses comes forward to relate that astonishing creation : but 
he does so with a clearness, a precision, a choice of expres- 
sions which no wise man of antiquity could have used. And I 
should like to make you admire, once again, that Divine wis- 
dom which has dictated the Scriptures, for you may perceive 
in them an exactness and appropriateness of language which 
preceded by three thousand years the discoveries of science on 
the nature of air, and on the existence, weights, and properties 
of gases. Now here, thirty centuries in advance, the Bible 
speaks to us of the air in a manner which has since been 
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found in perfect accordance with the dificoveries of a learned 
Italian called Galileo, which were made two hundred years 
ago on the weight of the air. He had observed that a 
pump could not draw the water of a pit to a height of more 
than 32 feet ; and as he was a man of genius, he ended by 
discovering, on examining the fact, that the earth is entirely 
surrounded by an invisible, transparent, elastic but ponderous 
substance, which rises above us to a height of 45 miles — fifteen 
times the height of Mont Blanc ; that we are placed down here 
on the earth at the bottom of this covering of air as fish at the 
bottom of the water, and that this covering weighs down on us 
as much as the waters of a lake 32 feet deep would weigh, if 
we had them above our head. 

We know, further, at the present time, that this air, which 
God brought forth the second day, is composed of two different 
gases, which, when they are combined, make azotic (nitric) 
acid or aquafortis, but which are only mioced with one another 
as water with wine which is poured into a glass ; so that one 
of these gases serves for our respiration, and it is by means of 
this that our blood is formed in our lungs. And do not sup- 
pose that these two gases have been mingled at hazard. No ; 
they have been weighed in a balance as by an apothecary pre- 
paring on his counter some important medicine for a patient : 
for one of these gases needed to be only one-fifth of the other. 
K it had been less plentiful we could not have breathed, and 
if it had been more plentiful our lungs would be inflamed, 
and we would all have fluxions in the breast. 

Well now, dear children, take again your Bibles and see 
with what simplicity and with what precision Moses, in the 
6th and 7th verses, relates to us that astonishing creation. 

Ver. 6. — ^And God said, Let there he a Jlrmament (or expanse ; 
properly, let there be something expanded) in tlie midst of 
(or between) the waters. 

You see, my friends, how admirably this word is chosen ! 
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It was impossible to find a better, at a time and among a 
people, in which no one knew what a gas is, and when it was 
not to be discovered till thirty centuries later. This word 
comes from a Hebrew verb, which signifies to extend or spread. 
" Let there be something spread." He thus compares this thing, 
for which he could not find another name, to a tent, a covering 
or awning spread above a vessel. So, too, in the 104th Psalm, 
speaking of the first heaven or atmosphere, it is truly said, " Who 
stretchest out the heavens like a curtain." ^ But I proceed. 

" And God said. Let there be something spread out between 
the waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters." 

There, then, since the second day of creation, is the great and 
magnificent design served by the air. It causes the immense 
vapours which ascend from all the seas to rise into the heights 
of the first heaven, and not to rest flat on the surface of our 
globe. But how does it do so 1 It is by means of the weight 
of the air ; a weight of which all the world was ignorant at the 
time of Moses, and for three thousand years after, until the 
time of Galileo. But you see, here is the Bible which tells us 
that it was the creation of air which was to effect that immense 
change on the earth. And in the very days of Moses you hear 
the Bible teUing us the same things in the beautiful book of 
Job, and speaking clearly of the weight of the air. Read Job 
xxviii. 25-28. 

" To make the weight for the winds ; 
And he weigheth the waters by measure. 
When he made a decree for the rain, 
And a way for the lightning of the thunder : 
Then did he see it, and declare it ; 
He prepared it, yea, and searched it out. 
And unto man he said. Behold, 
The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; 
And to depart from evil is understanding." 

You see how worthy all this is of admiration. The ancients 

* Psalm civ. 2. 
D 
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for thirty centuries were ignorant why clouds, vapours, and 
smoke rose to the higher parts of the air. They believed that 
it was by a certain mysterious virtue which belonged to them ; 
while in modem times it has been found that these substances 
rise simply because they are lighter than the air, for the same 
reason that a cork placed in the water rises to the surface. 
That is the reason why warm air, being lighter than cold air, 
rises in the chimney and carries away the smoke ; that is the 
reason why the clouds, which are all composed of little hollow 
particles, just like those soap-bu'bbles into which children blow 
warm air by means of a pipe, mount into the heights of the 
sky, because they are lighter than the air. There are miQions 
of millions of these little balls in the smallest cloud. They rise 
and are carried by the winds from one end of the world to the 
other, to pass above our heads, and water the most distant 
countries, to cap all the high mountains with snow, and to feed 
in all parts of the world the rivulets, streams, and rivers, which 
are to fertilize them. 

Oh ! how beautiful all that is, dear children, is it not 1 And 
you see how clearly all that is explained in the verses of our 
text I shall read again verse 7th, << And God made the 
firmament, and divided the waters which were imder the firma- 
ment from the waters which were above the firmament." Only 
one explanation further. 

It may have seemed to you at first sight that, in these lines, 
Moses mentions an object of very little importance, as one of 
the productions of the second day of creation, and that he com- 
pares things of too unequal size, when he represents God as 
sepajrating the waters beneath the firmament from those above 
it What are those clouds, you will say, which fly above our 
heads in comparison with those impetuous rivers which flow on 
the earth, in comparison with .those immense seas which cover 
two-thirds of our globe ? It is as if I were to compare our lake 
with a glass of water. 
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Oh ! dear children, there again is a point in which we ought 
to admire the Divine wisdom of the Bible ; for it gives here to 
the waters extended above the firmament an importance which 
the ancients did not suspeot, and which only modem science has 
been able to establish. You have no idea of the vastness of the 
waters which float above the firmament. The learned Arago 
said lately, that he had calculated that the force employed an- 
nually in the formation of clouds is equal to a work which all 
the nations of the earth united would not accomplish in less 
than two hundred thousand years. Have you ever thought of 
all these great rivers of our globe, of those streams, many of 
which are more than three thousand miles long, — the Amazon, 
the Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, the Yellow ^ver ? Have you 
ever thought even of the rivers of Switzerland, the Rhone, the 
Aar, the Arve, the Reuss, the Rhine, and so many others, 
which have been flowing many thousands of years ? The Rhone 
rolled its abundant waters under the bridges of our island 1900 
years ago, &^ years before Christ, when Julius Osasar came to 
Geneva. Whence do all these waters come ? From the hills. 
Yes ; but whence have the hills received them ) You see then 
that all these rivers, the Aar, the Rhone, the Reuss, the Rhine, 
&c., float in the sky above our heads before flowing on the «arth ; 
and it has even been discovered, that, in France for example, 
only a third of the waters that fall from the sky runs off by the 
rivers. 

Now, dear children, the hour is close at hand, but I should 
have liked to be able to describe to you still further the marvels 
of the air : the marvels of the winds for example, and of their 
wonderful circuits so well described by Solomon ; the marvels 
of the clouds, which the atmosphere raises above all the seas to 
carry them from one end of the globe to the other on the wings 
of the wind ; the marvels of rain, the atmosphere and the 
clouds making the terrible mass of upper waters descend from 
the top of the sky as through a watering-pot, while without 
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that, they would not fail to crush our houses and our plants, to 
uproot our most powerful forests, and to devastate all our fields ; 
the marvels of the snows, which this same beneficent atmo^here 
deposits every winter in all our high hills to nourish the great 
rivers of the earth with it during the heats of summer. << It is 
the atmosphere," says Captain Maury, " which draws up vapours 
from the sea and land, retains them dissolved in itself, or sus- 
pended in cisterns of clouds, and throws them down again as 
rain or dew when they are required. It bends the rays of the 
sun from their path to give us the twilight of evening and of 
dawn j it disperses and refracts the various tints to beautify the 
approach and the retreat of the orb of day. But for the atmos- 
phere, sunshine would burst on us and fail us at once, and at 
once remove us from midnight darkness to the blaze of noon. 

It afifords the gas which vivifies and warms our 

frames, and receives into itself that which has been polluted by 
use, and is thrown off as noxious. It feeds the flame of life 
exactly as it does that of fire." ^ " The atmosphere carries away 
the air which we have spoiled by respiration. The carbonic 
acid which comes out from our lungs at eveiy breath goes away 
on the wings of the wind to nourish and warm the plants of the 
field. Animals are furnished with the means of locomotion and of 
seizure — ^they can approach their food and lay hold of and swal- 
low it ; plants must wait till their food comes to them. No 
solid particles find access to their frames ; the restless ambient 
air which rushes past them loaded with the carbon, the hydrogen, 
the oxygen, the water, everything they need in the shape of 
supplies, is constantly at hand to minister to their wants, not 
only to afford them food in due season, but in the shape and 
fashion in which alone it can avail them." ^ 

But enough of this wonderful creation of the second day ; 
the hour has struck, and I shall only add one word. Ask Qod, 

* Dr. Buist of Bombay, quoted in Physical Geography of the Sea, by 
Maury, chap. ill. No. 118. s Maury, No. 116. 
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dear children, that his Divine presence be to your soul what 
that atmosphere, which he has created with such wisdom, 
goodness, and power, is for your body. Yes, as that air sur- 
rounds you and presses you on all sides without your being 
able to see it, and even without your feeling its immense 
weight ; as that air at the same time nourishes you, and gives 
you breath and life, so let the presence of your God be. Yes, 
ask him, all of you, that ho may be to your soul what he is 
to all tnie believers, as an apostle hath said, " One God and 
Father of all, who is al>ove all, and through all, and in you 
all,"^ so that you may all live in him, by him, and for him. 

You will learn for next Lord^s day the five following verses, 
joining to them the first eight verses of Psalm civ. 

» Eph. iv. 6. 
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*^ And Qod said, Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together 
unto one place, and let the dry land appear : and it was so. And God 
called the dry land Earth ; and the gathering together of the waters called 
he Seas : and God saw that it was good. And God said. Let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit 
after his kind, whose seed is in itself, upon' the earth : and it was so. And 
the earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed after his kind, and 
the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, after his kind : and God 
saw that it was good. And the evening and the morning were the third 
day."— Gen. i. 9-13. 

'' Bless the Lord, my soul. 
Lord my God, thou art very great ; 
Thou art clothed with honour and majesty. 
Who coverest thyself with light as with a garment : 
Who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain : 
Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters : 
Who maketh the clouds his chariot : 
Who walketh upon the wings of the wind : 
Who maketh his angels spirits ; 
His ministers a flaming fire : 
Who laid the foundations of the earth. 
That it should not be removed for ever. 
Thou coveredst it with the deep as with a garment : 
The waters stood above the mountains. 
At thy rebuke they fled ; 
At the voice of thy thunder they hasted away. 
They go up by the mountains ; 
They go down by the valleys 
Unto the place which thou hast founded for them." — Ps. civ. 1- 

We are now at the third day of the creation. The works of 
the two former days were powerful and magnificent, but those 
of the following day will be still more so j and you will see 
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them by tums terrible and charming — terrible on account of 
their first two prodigies, charmiDg on account of the third. 

Our globe, as we left it last Lord's day, was on fire in its 
interior, covered by the abyss of waters on all sides. But, 
since the first day, the darkness has ceased ; and, since the 
second, silence has also come to an end ; the upper waters, 
raised henceforth into the heights of the atmosphere, and re- 
flecting in the heavens the light and its wonderful colours, 
sailed majestically in the air before the breath of the winds ; 
and you will there henceforward hear the mutterings of the 
tempest, the roll of thunders, and the voice of great waters. 

However, there is not as yet any life ; no ; no life either in 
the air, or in the waters under the air. Here, then, are the 
three magnificent prodigies which are going to appear to us on 
this the third day, and which I now proceed to explain to you. 

First prodigy. — The crust of the earth, formed long since 
beneath the waters of the great abyss, and above the -boiling 
fires of its interior, rises impetuously from the bottom of the 
seas by the force of that fire under the action of volcanoes and 
of their inflamed gases. It rises — it appears at last — amid the 
flashings of the lightning and the terrible roar of the great 
waters. What an imposing but awful scene ! 

Second prodigy. — The great abyss of waters, spread over 
25,000 miles, precipitates itself with violence, like an immense 
cataract, into the vast depths which Grod had prepared for it, 
and at length you see that magnificent mass of waters appeal*, 
by the Divine power, between the barriers which they are to 
respect and which they will not again pass. Once more, what 
a terrible scene, but how full of majesty ! 

Third prodigy. — ^At last, the most astonishing and mar\'el- 
lous of all, there begins to be life on the earth ; the great tribe 
of plants, to the number of 60,000 species, as philosophers say, 
and perhaps even to the number of 100,000 species, as M. de 
Candole believes, come into being ; the lovely tribe of flowers 
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covers all the earth vhich has sprung from the waters, and which 
the fire has created ; thousands and thousands of them adorn- 
ing a living carpet of verdure, whence the sweetest perfumes are 
exhaled ; we have meadows, gardens, boscages, gigantic trees, 
immense forests. But here, above all, is the wonder of won- 
ders : all these plants of a thousand different forms, these new 
and charming existences, have tlieir seed in themselves ; these 
inniunerable trees bear fruit each after its kindy as Moses says ; 
each grain contains in miniature in its interior, plants and trees 
which will reproduce themselves to a thousand generations — to 
the end of time. 

It was, then, by these magnificent creations of the third day 
that God prepared on this earth, so many centuries beforehand, 
the abode of his chosen ! Are not all these scenes, dear chil- 
dren, well calculated to move us? 

They are, moreover, so marvellous, that I fear I shall not 
have time enough this morning to speak to you of them as I 
should desire, and shall be obliged to return to the subject 
again another Lord's day. 

Let us once more consider the verses. I begin with the 
1 3th verse (the evening, &c.), because the third day also began 
with an evening. Should we be astonished at it, when such 
great revolutions were in preparation themselves, or already in 
action under the abyss of waters ? At the moment when the 
crust of the earth, which had been for a long time formed beneath 
the sea, felt the immense effort of interior fires and their burn- 
ing gases, and swelled up to the surface of the globe with its 
valleys, its mountains, its fires, its volcanoes, its rivers of burn- 
ing lava, its terrible thunderings, its earthquakes, and its 
showers of cinders, must we be astonished if that dreadful 
struggle of furious elements brought back once again for a while 
thick darkness over the surface of our globe 1 

I shall quote to you only two well-known examples to make 
you understand this. You will see what a single volcano can 
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effect ; and you will thereby judge what our globe must have 
been when its whole crust was shaken and was raised up to the 
surface under the power of fire. 

I visited, in the kingdom of Naples a few years ago, two 
great cities, near the volcano of Vesuvius, which had been com- 
pletely buried under the ashes of its first eruption in the year 
79 A.D., and which, in modem times, were discovered by dig- 
ging in the earth to construct a well. I saw also twelve miles 
from Vesuvius, that celebrated Cape Misenum, where the Roman 
fleet remained while its commander, the famous Pliny, found 
his death in that eruption. His nephew, who was there, relates 
that in consequence of the rain of ashes a thick darkness 
covered the whole country in the middle of the day ; and it 
has been said that the ashes of Vesuvius were then carried as 
far as Africa and even to Palestine. 

But I would rather tell you of what occurred in my youth, 
during the eruption of Mount Tomboro in the island of Sum- 
bawa. 

The earth was mightily shaken over a space 1600 miles 
wide, and the darkness was so great that at midday, in the 
island of Macassar (as far from the volcano as Aberdeen is 
from London), a man could not see his hand when he placed it 
before his eyes. I shall read to you some lines which the cap- 
tain of the " Benares" wrote at that time from Macassar to the 
English governor of Java. It was the 12th April 1815. 

<< On the 5th of April a firing of cannon was heard at 
Macassar, continuing at intervals all the forenoon, and ap- 
parently coming from the southward ; towards sunset the re- 
ports appear to have approached much nearer, and sounded like 
heavy guns, with occasional slight reports between. Supposing 
it to be occasioned by pirates, a detachment of troops was em- 
barked on board the Honourable Company's cruiser < Benares,* 
and sent in search of them ; but, after examining the neigh- 
bouring islands, returned to Macassar on the 8th without having 
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found any cause of alarm. During the night of the 11th the 
firing was again heard, but much lower, and towards morning 
the reports were in quick succession, sometimes like three or 
four guns fired together, and so heavy that they shook the 
ship as they did also the houses in Fort Rotterdam. Some of 
them seemed so near that I sent people up to the mast-head to 
look out for the flashes, and weighed at dawn, proceeding to 
the southward and south-west, the wind light and from the east 
to eastward. At eight A.M., it was apparent that some extra- 
ordinary occurrence had taken place ; the faee of the hearen, 
to the southward and to the westward, had assumed a dark 
aspect, and it was much darker than before the sun rose ; as it 
came nearer it assumed a dark red ajypearance, and spread fast 
over every part of the heavens ; by ten, it was so dark that a 
Bhip could hardly be seen a mile distant ; by eleven, the whole 
of the heavens were obscured except a small space near the 
horizon to the eastward, the quarter from which the wind came. 
The ashes now b^gan to fall in showers, and the appearance 
was altogether truly awful and alarming. By noon, the light 
that had remained in the eastern part of the horizon disappeared, 
and complete darkness covered the face of day. This continued 
so profound during the remainder of the day, that I never saw 
anything to equal it in the darkest night ; it was impossible to 
see your hand when held up close to your eyes. The ashes 
fell without intermission throughout the night, and were so 
light and subtle that, notwithstanding the precaution of spread- 
ing awnings fore and aft as much as possible, they pervaded 
every part of the ship. 

<< At six o'clock the next morning, it continued as dark as 
ever, but began to dear about half-past seven, and about eight 
o'clock objects cotild be faintly discerned upon deck. From this 
time it began to get lighter very fast. 

<< The appearance of the ship, when day-light returned, was 
most singular, every part being covered with the falling matter. 
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It had the appearance of calcined pmnice-stone, nearly the 
colour of wood aahes ; it lay in heaps of a foot in depth on 
many parts of the deck, and several tons weight of it must have 
been thrown overboard ; for though an impalpable powder or 
dust when it fell, it was, when compressed, of considerable 
weight ; a pint measure of it weighed twelve ounces and three* 
quarters. 

" From Sumbawa to the part of Sumatra where the sound 
was noticed, is about 970 geographical miles in a direct line ; 
from Sumbawa to Temati is a distance of 720 miles. ''^ 

Such, you see, is the efifect of a single volcano of our days, at 
a distance of 500 or even 1000 miles. Well, if M. Gay Lussac 
knew of 163 burning at present on the earth, thousands, either 
extinguished or half extinguished, have been counted in differ- 
ent parts of the globe. Judge, then, what a darkness all the 
volcanoes of the third day must have produced, when the whole 
immense crust of the earth was entirely lifted up by the power 
of the fire ! But I hasten to return to the first verses of the 
text. 

Verse 9th, " And Gk>d said^ Let the waters under the heaven 
be gathered together unto one place, and let the diy land ap- 
pear : and it was so." 

What emotion does the sight inspire ! There is the scene on 
which I was one day to appear, after so many thousand years, 
to undergo my trial and to meet my Redeemer I Qod causes 
it to emerge to light above the fires and the waters ! Tbither 
it was that, after so many thousand years, the Word made flesh 
was to descend to show forth the glory and grace of God to 
all his heavenly intelligence, and where he was afterwards to 
pronounce the words, << No man hath ascended up to heaven, 
but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of man who 
is in heaven." ^ 

But I beg you to pay particular attention to the manner in 

^ Memoirs of Sir T. S. Raffles, vol. i. p. 274. * John iii. 13. 
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which Moses has expressed hiqiself here. He does not say, Let 
the dry land be created ; biit he says, Let the dry land appear. 
The dry land had been for a long time formed at the bottom of 
the seas, with its mountains and valleys. It existed, and it was 
only necessary that it should, in one part of the globe, be lifted 
above the waters, in order to appear to the light, and that it 
should in other parts be sunk down to receive in its depths the 
abundance of the seas ; for €k)d had also said, ^< Let the waters 
which are below the heavens be gathered together into one 
place : and it was so/' 

Have you ever seen, my Mends, with the jewellers, or other 
founders, metals melted in their glowing crucibles 1 You will 
always have observed on the surface a crust formed of their 
rusts and impurities which swim on the top. 

Well, so it was imder the depths of the seas, at the surface 
of the heated metals. These had been formed there for cen- 
turies, by the fourfold action of the fires, the waters, the metals, 
and the gases, all restless and tossing about — ^a crust which 
shook under the boiling abyss of waters, while that crust and 
those waters were often stirred by the granites, the gases, and the 
fires springing up through them. It was, therefore, that crust 
which, when raised the third day by the order of Gk)d, came to 
the surface with its hills and valleys, while at other parts it 
lowered itself to receive in its mysterious depths the immense 
collection of water. 

" Lord my God, thou art veiy great," said the psalmist, 
relating those prodigies in Psalm civ. ; ^' thou art clothed with 
honour and majesty. Thou makest thy servants a flaming 
fire. Thou coveredst the earth with the deep as with a gar- 
ment : the waters stood above the mountains. At thy rebuke 
they fled ; at the voice of thy thunder they hasted away. The 
mountains ascended, the valleys descended to the placewhich thou 
hadst founded for them. Thou hast set a bound that they may 
not pass over ; that they turn not again to cover the earth." 
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But, you will perhaps say to me, Why, sir, do you always 
speak to us of burning metals in the interior of the earth ) 
And if it has been discovered that the interior is on fire, how 
do you know that the burning matter must be metallic 1 

I know it in two ways, both very simple. I know it, first 
of aU, by the weight of our globe ; for we have been able to 
ascertain by means of a veiy exact instrument, the pendu- 
lum, and by very sure processes, which you will understand 
quite well when you are bigger, that our globe, including its 
rocks, its earth, and its water, weighs twice as much as if it 
were entirely made of marble, more than five and a half times 
as much as if it were entirely of water, and only a little less 
than if it were entirely of melted iron or zinc. If, then, it 
weighs twice as much as marble, all in its centre that is not 
water or earth or rock, must be metal. 

But here is another way in which I know it. It is still 
more simple. The composition of the crust of our globe or the 
soil on which we walk has lately been studied, and it has been 
ascertained that all the substances of which the earth of our 
fields and the rocks of our hills are composed, are rusts of dif- 
ferent metals. Ochre is the rust of iron, white-lead the rust of 
lead, lime the rust of a metal called calcium ; soda, potash, 
magnesia^ clay, flint, are the rusts of metals called sodium, 
potassium, magnesium, aluminum, silicon. Thus, the rocks of 
the Jura, from which we build our finest houses, are of lime 
combined with fixed air or carbonic acid ; the grit stone which is 
brought from Lausanne or from Savoy, is composed of sand of 
silicon mixed with a cement of lime and iron ; the flint is 
composed of a rust of silicon mixed with that of iron and of 
aluminum ; the lava of volcanoes is half formed of the rust of 
silicon mingled with that of iron, of sodium, and of aluminum ; 
the hard granite of Mont Blanc, of which the stones of our 
pavements are made, is also composed chiefly of the rust of sili- 
con combined with magnesia, aluminum, and potasL 
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' Thus, then, was formed in the bosom of the seas, and depo< 
sited at their bottom, the crust of our globe, when €k)d said at 
length, on the third day of the creation, " Let the waters 
under the heaven be gathered together into one place, and let 
the dry land appear/' 

But I should like, my young Mends, before going further, to 
make you observe here once more the Divine wisdom of the 
Scriptures, and that admirable precision with which they have, 
on this poinfc as on others, forestalled, in their divine and simple 
recitals, all the science of man. 

Philosophers have for a century ardently studied hills, mines, 
rocks, and the bowels of the earth, in order to try to discover 
what may have been the history of our globe before there were 
any men. And as the earth is in Greek called ge, they have 
given the name of geology to the study in which they are en- 
gaged. 

The fathers of this interesting science were two illustrious 
Crenevese, MM. de Luc and de Saussure, who were bom the one 
116 and the other 130 years ago, and who travelled a great deal 
among the hills. M de Luc endeavoured in his writings to 
show the profound wisdom of the book of Genesis, and, as he 
was a lecturer to the Queen of England, he addressed to her 
some letters on the hills, and on the history of the earth, 
which were very highly esteemed. 

M. de Saussure also published some beautiful writings on 
the same subject, and, as he was the first scientific man who 
reached the summit of Mont Blanc, I shall tell you by and by 
what he observed in the Alps when he contemplated them from 
this elevated point. 

These philosophers and their successors remarked, that there 
existed in the hUls two kinds of rocks very different from one 
another, some having been evidently formed under water, for 
they are stratified (that is, composed of beds or strata placed 
one above the other) ; others having been evidently formed in 
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the fire, for, instead of being stratified, they are all composed 
of melted and crystallized matters ; and so these philosophers, 
for a long time, divided themselves into two parties, of which 
one said, << The crust of the earth has risen out of fire f and 
the other, *< No, sirs, the crust of the earth has risen out of the 
water." 

But the Bible, which knew more than they did, said to 
them, " You are both wrong and right ;" for it has been 
teaching us for 3300 years that the crust of the earth was 
formed at once under the combined action of water and of fire 
— ^the non-stratified mountains having been made by fire under 
the weight of the depth of waters ; and the stratified mountains 
having been made in the water, but in a deep water subjected 
to the power of fire. 

Well, my dear friends, that is just what all the philosophers 
now allow to be the case, whether they are believers or infidels. 
Is not all this veiy wonderful ) 

And observe, too, how strongly this state of our abode — 
sprung out of water, and sprung out of fire — reminds us of our 
dependence on God, and preaches to us that we are guarded 
each day by his omnipotence ; for we know that the crust 
which covers our globe, and on which we build our houses and 
our towns, is on the fires which boil below our feet, just like a 
frail raft floating on a sea of fire. A learned modern geologist, 
Mr. Buckland, observes, that in this layer have been counted 
twenty-eight kinds of stratified grit and calcareous rock, each 
being about a thousand feet thick ; and eight kinds of unstrati 
fied (in granite, gneiss, &c.), having each a still greater thick- 
ness, so that the entire crusfc would be about eight miles thick. 
But what is that compared with the earth, which is eight 
thousand miles thick ! That is just one for a thousand — much 
less than on a large beautiful peach the tine skin which covers 
it. Put a thousand peelings of a peach on the top of one 
another, and you will have a thickness much greater than that 
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of their fruifc. M. de Quatrefages more appropriately compares 
this crust to what a sheet of letter-paper would be on one 
of those globes used in our schools of geography to represent 
the earth. Understand, then, how thin this coating of our 
globe is ! 

Consider, too, how often that coating is shaken by the 
evolutions of the fires and gases which develop themselves in 
its interior ! Ten days ago at Geneva, on the right bank of the 
Rhone, the inhabitants of the Bergues felt the earth shake. 
Have any of you visited this summer, in the canton of Valais, 
the unhappy valley of Viege ] Have you seen that desolate 
country, these prostrate houses, these rocks cleft and hurled 
down ? Thus it was that a few months ago, in the very bosom 
of our mighty Alps, at the rocky foot of the gigantic Monte 
Rosa, of the Cervin, of the Gremmi, the earth shook, the rocks 
burst under the power of internal fire, and the ground opened. 
You learn in this way how thin the crust of our globe is, and 
how near the fire is to us. But you will be still better able to 
judge of it by a very simple calculation on the increase of 
temperature as you begin to penetrate downwards in that crust. 

" A very exaggerated idea," says M. de Quatrefages, " has 
been generally entertained of the vault of the earth. Experi- 
ments often repeated have shown that the increase of tempera- 
ture is on an average about one degree in thirty-three metres. 
Let us take thirty metres for a round number : It follows, that 
at a depth of three thousand metres, that is to say three quarters 
of a league from the surface, there would already be a tempera- 
ture at which water wotild boil ; and if we suppose the heat to 
increase at a uniform rate, we would find, at a depth of twenty 
kilometres, 666 degrees that is to say, a temperature at which 
the greater part of the sUicates, which enter into the composi- 
tion of our rocks, are melted. Thus, at about four post-leagues 
(about eight miles) from the surface, that incandescent mass 
must commence which forms nearly the whole of our globe." 
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<^ When the question is brought to these terms,'* adds Quatre- 
fages, " we cease to be astonished at the movements which may 
agitate that coating, and we axe rather surprised that the inhar 
bited surface of our globe is not more frequently overturned." ^ 
You see then clearly, my friends, such is the husk on which 
you walk, while the lavas are boiling beneath, so that when 
from Greneva^ from Zermatt, or from Chamouni, you gaze on 
those giant Alps, whose summits, covered with eternal snows, 
seem to be lost in the clouds, you can say that their base is, at 
a distance of not more than eight miles underneath, sunk in 
the liquid fire. The too-famous Voltaire then spoke more truly 
than he thought, when, in describing our lake and our Alps, 
he said — 

*' Those cragged hills 
Which press on hell, which cleave the sky." 

And the book of Job, speaking thirty-three centuries ago of 
that crust which God caused to appear on the third day, and 
which he called Earth, had good reason to defy the philosophers 
and the geologists of all ages to tell us how this dry land 
remains firm on a sea of fire : — 

" Who is this that darkeneth counsel 
By words without knowledge ? 
Gird up now thy loins like a man ; 
For I will demand of thee, and answer thou me. 
Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth 1 
Declare, if thou hast understanding. 
Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou knowest ? 
Or who hath stretched the line upon it ? 
Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened ? 
Or who laid the comer stone thereof?" — Job xxrvliL 2-6. 

I also said, I think, my dear children, that we can count 
from a hundred and sixty-three to two hundred volcanoes still 
burning in different parts of the earth, and that thousands of 

> Souvenirs cTtm Nahuraliste, vol. ii. p. 463. 

E 
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others are to be seen which burned formerly, and are extinct, 
or almost extinct, in our day. In 1707, about 500 miles only 
from this place, an island five miles in circumference and fcflrty 
feet high above the waves, was seen to rise out of the sea near 
the island of Santorin. So, too, the island of Sabrino, among 
the Azores. Then, too, in Mexico, the 29th September 1755, 
the hill of Jorullo, covering a surface of four square miles, was 
seen by all the inhabitants rising with a terrific noise of sub- 
terranean fires, in the form of a dome or bladder, to a height of 
1670 feet, which it still preserves at this day. Flames issued 
from the earth over a space of several miles about the new 
hiU, and the surface of the plain rose and sunk like a troubled 
sea. In this manner hundreds and thousands of coral islands 
have evidently risen from the bottom of the sea, since their 
coral rocks and mountains have been formed under its surface, 
as the innumerable animals which constructed them perish 
when they are out of the water. The coasts of Sweden have 
been recently raised several feet above the sea, as also those 
of OhilL You see, then, the crust of our earth bears traces 
everywhere of the workings of the fire which it covers. 

And when M. de Saussure reached the top of the highest 
mountain in Europe, the summit of Mont Blanc, he remarked 
with astonishment, on looking at the whole of the grandeurs 
by which he was surrounded, that they were clustered about 
Mont Blanc as the leaves at the bottom of an artichoke are 
around its heart. And more lately geologists have discovered, 
that almost all our great granite hills are more recent than the 
others, and that, forced aloft by the interior fire piercing and 
elevating the more ancient mountains, and pushing them away 
all around, they have swollen up like giants, and raised them- 
selves into the heights of the clouds, having been shot up 
from beneath by the power of fire. 

It is also remarked over the whole earth, when the stratified 
mountains and rocks are pierced and studied, that they are often 
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Split, and that their clefts have been filled up either with melted 
granite, or lavas, or metals of gold, silver, iron, copper, zinc, tin, 
or lead, which, springing up from beneath, have filled these 
cavities and there have cooled. 

Well, my dear children, I hope that you have understood 
these first two prodigies of the third day — the dry land appear- 
ing above the waters, and also the waters heaping themselves 
together, in the places which had been prepared for them by 
God, and forming on the globe the wonderful collection of seas. 

But what a wonder that sea is ! I would like to have time 
to tell you of its extent, of its tides, of its upper and under cur- 
rents, which make it almost an organic and living being, of its 
immense depths, which in some parts of the Southern Atlantic 
and of the Pacific (if we may believe the different soundings of 
the officers of the American marine), go down 40,000 or 50,000 
feet, three times the height of Mont Blanc. I should like you, 
above all, to observe its great usefulness or rather its necessity 
for the life of our globe. For you must not imagine that the 
respective extent of the dry land and of the sea on our globe is 
the result of chance. Qod has made all in order and in due 
measure. Our earth would perish if the seas were taken away 
or even diminished ; their waters, which are raised into the air, 
are indispensable for supplying our rivers and fertilizing our 
fields. And that same earth would be flooded by rains and 
quite uninhabitable if the seas of our globe were more abundant. 
Besides, as the illustrious F^n^on says : " These vast seas which 
seem placed so as to form an eternal barrier between different 
lands, are, on the contrary, the highway of all the nations, 
who could not otherwise travel from one end of the world to 
the other without incredible dangers and fatigues. It is by 
this boundless path over the deep that the old world reaches 
its hand to the new, and that the new gives to the old so 
many commodities and riches.'' 

But I must, in conclusion, speak of the third and most 
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astonishing of the prodigies of the third day. Look at those 
plants which cover the earth to the number of 60,000 species, 
as M. de Oandolle has calculated. This is not a mere transfor- 
mation, it is a creation, it is a miracle, it is 60,000 miracles. 
A chemist can make rocks and even diamonds with silex, chalk, 
and charcoal ; but is there any chemist who can make a tree, 
a bush, a moss, a living plant? Look at these plants, these 
flowers, these trees, these fruits, and all the mysterious 
riches of vtsgetation. what a mass of miracles ! but the mir- 
acle of miracles is that they bear seed. A watch, the most 
admirable work of man, is still far inferior to the smallest plant 
and to all its organism which must be seen with the micro- 
scope. But, then, what would you say of a watch which should 
produce watches, which in their turn should produce other 
watches, from generation to generation to the end of time 1 O 
the power of God ! the wisdom of Grod ! the riches and 
faithfulness of God ! " And God said. Let the earth bring 
forth its plants : and the earth brought forth its plants. Aiid 
the evening and the morning were the third day." 

Let us adore Crod in all his works ; let us repose on his faith- 
fulness. 

You will repeat next Lord's day, from the 11th to the 13th 
verse. 
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LESSON VII. 

*' And God said. Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, 
and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself, upon 
the earth : and it was so. And the earth brought forth grass, and herb 
yielding seed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in 
itself, after his kind : and God saw that it was good. And the evening and 
tlie morning were the third day." — Gen. i. 11-13. 

Last Lord's day we had to interrupt our history of the crea- 
tion at the moment of the most brilliant work of the third day, 
I mean the appearance of the miraculous tribes of plants on the 
earth. That is the subject which will first of all occupy us 
before we pass to the work of the fourth day, in which God 
concentrated the light about the sun and the stars, to separate 
night from day, and to measure time. May God give us hearts 
to study these glorious works with devout attention ! 

I begin with the first verse which we have for to-day. "And 
God said. Let the earth bring forth grass." 

Observe well, I beg of you, these words, " And God said." 
Do not go and think with some so-called philosophers, that 
all these wondrous works which are spread with such glory 
before our eyes, are 'made solely and by the simple action 
of the laws of nature once constituted. Do not suppose 
that the light, atmosphere, plants, fishes, birds, reptiles, and 
last of all man himself have sprung quite naturally from 
the earth or from the waters, just as smoke rises to the sky, as 
a stone falls to the bottom of the water, as a bird comes out of 
the egg, by the simple working of the elements, and by the 
simple force of rules established at the beginning of the world. 
No ; God said ; — that is the true cause of all things. All 
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these changes, all these new creations are accomplished by the 
omnipotence of His word. God says, and the thing has its 
being ; " God said, Let there be light, and there was light." 
" God said. Let the earth bring forth grass, and the earth brought 
forth grass." 

Ah ! dear children, be ever mindful of the omnipotence of 
the Word of God, when you read the Bible and when you pray. 
Repeat to yourselves always that that Word is powerful — all 
powerful. Yes, let it be so for my soul, my God,- that this 
soul so diseased and so weak may be truly converted and saved. 
Lord Jesus ! I would say to thee, as did the centurion iu the 
gospel history : " Lord Jesus, speak the word only, and thy 
servant shall be healed !" Lord, I long to be a true Chris- 
tian ; I long to love thee, to follow thee, not to offend against 
thee any more ! Lord, " speak the word only," command only 
that I be so, and I shall be so ; say. Let the eaHh h*ing forth 
herfiniit, and the earth will bring it forth. But I proceed : — 

" And God said. Let the earth bring forth the herb yielding 
seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose 
seed is in itself, upon the earth : and it was so. And Grod saw 
that it was good." 

" That it was good," — that is to say, that it was adequate 
and glorious, perfect in beauty, perfect in richness, perfect in 
fruitfulness, perfect in durability, perfect in variety and in im- 
mensity. Plants and trees which live, trees which have their 
seed in themselves, that they may live again from generation 
to generation, from century to century till the* end of the world — 
have you thought enough about that ? 

Have you thought on what life is 1 For it was then that 
life appeared for the first time on earth. The air, the wind, 
the tempest, have no life ; the sea, the dry land, the moun- 
tains, the valleys, the volcanoes, and their flowing lavas, have 
no life. A gas has no life. But a tree, a plant, has life, al- 
though it has not thought. Indeed, look at that plant which 
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is bom, which comes out of the seed, as a bird out of the egg> 
It pierces the ground, it grows larger ; it is nourished by the 
juices of the earth through the hundred mouths of its roots ; 
it drinks in by its leaves the air and dews of heaven ; it ex- 
hales faithfully its delicious odours. It has even been ascer- 
tained that it breathes and respires, that it sleeps at night, and 
wakes during the day. A vivifying sap circulates in its vessels, 
as the blood in our veins ; it begets oflfepring, and the chil- 
dren which are bom of it every year in great numbers are like 
their mother and engender others. 

I spoke to you last Lord's day of the rocks which had been de- 
posited at the bottom of the seas to make the cmst of the earth ; 
of the gases, which had been disengaged the second day to form 
the atmosphere ; of the dry land, which had risen the third day to 
the surface of the waters, and of the depths which had been sunk 
to receive the gathering together of the seas. We might say in a 
certain sense that that had all been formed only by the action 
of the fires, of the waters, of the gases, and of all the elements 
working on one another under the empire of laws given at the 
beginning of Nature. But here what a diflference ! It is no longer 
a development, not even a change, but a creation, a life. A 
cedar, a tulip, a sycamore, a rose-bush, a narcissus, a hyacinth, 
a lily ; could these forms spring all alone from the mud of the 
earth, with their bulbs, their hundred-mouthed roots, their cel- 
lular tissues, their saps and their pulps, with their porous leaves, 
with their buds, their magnificent flowers, and delicious fruits 1 

There have lately been men of science, as Sir James Hall 
and others, who, in their laboratories, by taking chalk, silicon, 
and vegetable matters, have succeeded by strong heat and 
powerful pressure to imitate the rocks of nature, to manufacture 
marble like that of our mountains, coal like that which is 
burned on our hearths, crystallized silicates like the granites of 
the Alps, and even, with charcoal, small fragments of a dia- 
mond such as is sought for in the earth. But is there a 
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chemist who can make a plant, a living plant, a hyssop, a moss 
that grows on the wall, a strawberry bush, a blue-bell, a daisy 
of the fields ? 

All the maryels of human art have lately been assembled in the 
Great Exhibitions of London and Paris ; but could all the philo- 
sophers and all the wise men working together for a thousand 
years form a living grain of wheat, or a living grain of poppy — 
a grain containing in its interior the germ of ten thousand plants 
of wheat, of 100,000 million plants of wheat, or 100,000 mil- 
lion plants of poppy succeeding one another, till the end of the 
world ] 

This brings me to the twelfth verse. Let us read it : — 

" And the earth brought forth grass (or vegetation), namely^ 
herb yielding seed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, 
whose seed was in itself." 

Ah ! my friends, we must here cry out with the psalmist : 
" Lord, how manifold are thy works ! in wisdom hast thou 
made them all."^ Oh, the power of Grod ! oh, the wisdom of 
God ! oh, the riches of God ! oh, the goodness of God ! I 
say first of all. Oh, the goodness of God ! See how it shines 
forth even from the third day, on this earth which he is pre- 
paring to receive us ! Look at these plants bearing seed. He 
could have made our abode contain simply what was necessary 
to lodge and to nourish us : for example, he could have made 
our food come out of the earth without form and beauty, 
or even that the bare dust of the earth should agree with our 
stomach ; just as a man who is thirsty stoops to a stream and 
takes some water in the hollow of his hand to satisfy his thirst, 
he could have so ordered it that man had only to stoop down 
to take a handful of nourishment, and put it into his mouth as 
we would do with a handfrd of sugar. But no, he has willed to 
nourish us by a miracle of perpetual occurrence — the miracle of 
bread rising every year from the furrows of our fields — in order to 

1 Psalm civ. 24. a 
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cry to US every day — " It is Gk)d, it is Gkni who feedeth thee !" 
Much more ; he has willed that our abode be charming and mag- 
nificent. He has willed to do for our reception what a tender 
mother would do who expected to-morrow the return of a 
dear son, or of a beloved daughter after a long absence. Oh, 
how she prepares her abode ! What pleasure she takes in orna- 
menting to-day the room where her child will repose to-morrow. 
All in that happy dwelling must express her tenderness and her 
joy ? Do you see these bouquets in all the rooms 1 Do you see these 
wreaths of verdure, these garlands at all the doors 1 Do you 
see these parterres strewed with flowers 1 Well, it was thus 
that our good heavenly Father did ; He adorned the world as 
for a festival ; he willed that in every place, on the mountains, 
in the valleys, in the isles of the sea, his works should rehearse 
to us his love. You see it, — ^the earth is a carpet of verdure ; it 
is a garden of flowers ; it is an Eden ; and its trees are crowned 
with sweet smelling garlands or laden with delicious fruits. 
Does not the inspiring freshness of the forests, the pleasing 
charms of the orchard-fields, these beds enamelled with daisies, 
violets, anemones, and all that laughing assemblage of flowers, 
the very simplest of which, if you examine it closely, is more 
gloriously clothed than was Queen Victoria or the Empress Eu- 
genie on the day of her coronation — do not all these touching 
splendours of the field repeat in harmony, " Praise the Lord, for 
he is good, for his mercy endureth for ever." Have you not 
read that incident in the life of the celebrated traveller Mungo 
Park 1 It was the saddest day of his travelling in Africa. 
He was alone, exhausted, panting, in despair; he thought 
himself lost. Lying on the ground in a burning solitude, 
he thought he must yield up his life far from his tender 
mother and all his friends, when in the withered grass he 
perceived a little anemone, full of freshness and of grace that 
had sprung out of that burning and desert soil. At that 
simple sight, full of sudden emotion, he was at once reminded 
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that there is in the heavens a God, the Creator, all powerful, 
all present, all merciM, whose works proclaim his glory and 
faithfulness, even on the burning solitudes of Africa. There- 
upon he shed tears, took courage, arose, and was delivered. 

But there is here, dear children, a thought which none of us 
should forget. It is that if the earth of to-day appear still so 
beautiful, notwithstanding the sin which has polluted it, it was 
then much more glorious than it is now even in the richest 
climates and in the loveliest mornings of spring. For Grod 
said that all he had made was good, while he afterwards cursed 
it because of the revolt of our first father. He said to man, 
" Cursed is the earth for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of 
it all the days of thy life. Thorns also and thistles shall it 
bring forth to thee." 

But look, now, in this third day, at the miracle of miracles. 
Have you ever reflected on it ! It is pointed out in the 1 2th 
verse. " Let there be plants yielding seed," and it is added, 
" after his kind." 

Have you ever thought of the miracle of seeds 1 Is there 
on earth a machine, is there a palace, is there a whole town 
which contains such riches, such prodigies, such grandeur, as a 
grain, a little grain, a kernel of an apple for example, a little 
sycamore seed which a sparrow takes in its beak to carry to her 
little ones, a gram of com, a grain of poppy, or only of corn- 
flower, and indeed many other seeds so small that they fly in 
the air, and are almost invisible. Ah ! a whole world of glorious 
wonders is concealed in each one of these little grains. Look 
at their immense number, their perfect distinctness, their power 
of life and resurrection, and, above all, their inconceivable 
fecundity. 

I said, first, look at their immense number, and yet their 
surprising, continual, perfect distinctness. 

Moses says, ^<each after his kind." Now, 150 years ago, 
the celebrated Linnseus, the father of Botany, pointed out 8000 
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different kinds of plants, and consequently 8000 different kinds 
of seeds ; and he estimated then that their total number did 
not exceed 10,000. A hundred years afterwards, M. de Can- 
doDe of Geneva, described 40,000 of them ; but he estimated 
somewhat later that we could reckon 60,000, then 80,000, 
and then that we would soon reach 100,000. 

Well, I ask whether these 100,000 different grains have 
ever made a mistake ? Has a grain of wheat ever given forth 
barley ? a poppy seed, a sun flower 1 the acorn, a sycamore ? 
That little bird that has taken in its beak a grain of gyca- 
more from the banks of the river, to carry it to the mountain 
glen where its nest is fixed, lets it fall on a clod of earth ; 
it springs up there, and in sixty years, instead of that 
little seed our children will behold a magnificent tree, stretch- 
ing afar its mighty branches, under which the flocks of the 
valleys and their young shepherds will take shelter. 

I said, in the next place, look at the divine power of life and 
resurrection enclosed in these wonderful seeds since the third 
day of creation, to preserve them from year to year, from cen- 
tury to century, till the end of the world. 

Place to-day in a drawer any one of these seeds ; then, in 
sixty years, when your hairs are grey, and you can walk only 
with the help of a staff, sow it in the earth ; you will in a 
short time see spring from it a plant radiant with freshness 
and beauty. 

Mr. Jouannet relates that having in 1835 discovered, near 
Bergerac, ancient Celtic tombs, there was observed imder the 
head of each of the dead a small brick pierced by a hole, in which 
the superstition of the heathen, who had buried them fifteen or 
seventeen hundred years ago, had deposited some seeds. These 
seeds were sown with great care, and what was soon seen to 
spring from this dust of the dead ? Sun-flowers, corn-flowers, 
trefoils, bearing blossoms as beautiful and as freshly coloured 
as those with which girls weave garlands in the fields. 
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The English traveller Wilkinson found, a few years ago, in a 
burial-place for mummies in Egypt, a vase hermeticaUy sealed, 
which he sent to the British Museum. But the librarian hav- 
ing unfortunately broken it, there were found, along with a few 
grains of wheat, some peas quite wrinkled and hard as stone. 
Well, these peas were planted under a glass case with much 
care, the 4th June 1844 ; and, at the end of thirty days, these 
dead were seen to live again ; buried 3000 years ago at the 
time of Moses, they had slept all that time, living, but insen- 
sible, in the dust of the tomb. Admire, my dear children, the 
power of life, and these manifest proofs of the resurrection of 
the dead, as St. Paul has told the Corinthians.^ If they have 
lived three thousand years in the sepulchre, could they not live 
three thousand years more, and on till the great day of 
Christ? 

But I said in the last place, look, above all, at the inconceiv- 
able fecundity of these little seeds, for it is that which shows 
us, with the greatest vividness, the divine omnipotence of the 
Creator, in that glorious work of the third day. 

When I put a chestnut into the hand of a little child, I put 
into it the infinite. I put into it not only the superb chestnut 
tree which will spring from it, but the thousands of thousands 
of such trees which it will produce from generation to genera- 
tion to the end of the world. I have heard it told that 
a well-known traveller, who returned to Europe two or three 
hundred years ago, had in America admired that tree, which 
was till then unknown in the old world, and had placed 
two or three of its fruits in the pocket of a new coat. 
He forgot about them; but on his arrival in Paris he had 
to put on the same coat, and, finding the chestnut in it, 
the thought struck him of planting it in the court of his 
dwelling. Next season a small horse-chestnut tree was seen 
to spring from it, which became larger ; and it is from 

* 1 Cor. XV. 
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the court of that house, from the pocket of that traveller, 
from that one little seed, that all those chestnut trees have 
sprung which adorn not only the bastions and terraces in 
Geneva, but all the chestnuts of that species under which the 
populations of France, Grermany, and Upper Italy walk about 
on their festivals. 

Such is the fruitfiilness of all these little seeds, seemingly so 
insignificant, that the botanist Eai mentions having counted 
on a single stalk of maize, sprung from a single seed, 2000 
grains ; on a single stalk of sunflower, 4000 grains ; on a 
single stalk of poppy, 32,000 seeds; on a single stalk of 
nicotine, 36,000 seeds. Pliny the naturalist tells, that a pro- 
curator in Africa sent to the Emperor Augustus a single stalk 
of wheat having 340 heads — containing at least 10,000 
grains, aU produced from a single grain; and, in modem 
times, Buches reports that he saw a single grain of the famous 
Smyrna wheat, called "miraculous wheat,'* which furnished 
12,780 grains. And what do you think of the wonders 
of these little seeds, when I tell you, for example, that from 
one of these little poppy seeds, as small as a grain of gun- 
powder, there could spring, in four years, enough to cover all 
the habitable earth — that is to say, a fourth of the surface of 
the globe, or sixty millions of square miles. If each grain were 
well planted, and yielded always as much as that of which Bai 
speaks, there would be produced in four years (I have made the 
calculation) a million of millions of millions of grains, which 
would give three hundred thousand millions of bolls, which 
would be more than sufficient to cover the five parts of the 
globe all over with poppies ; and all that would have sprung 
in so short a time from one little seed smaller than a grain 
of oats ! 

But let us do better ; let us take a grain of wheat All the 
historians tell us, that formerly in Egypt and in Sicily the 
harvests yielded a hundredfold, and in Babylon two hundred- 
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fold. Well, I can show you that, with a sin'gle grain of wheat 
sowed in a similar soil, I could, at the end of eight years, with 
the product of a single crop, nourish for three years all the 
families of the earth. It is calculated that in France the con- 
sumption of bread is at present -on an average one pound a 
day, which makes 365 pounds, or three boUs of wheat an- 
nually for each individual ; and as it is calculated that at 
present there are eight hundred millions of men on the face 
of the earth, two thousand four hundred millions of bolls are 
necessary every year for the human race. 

Well, let us take not the land of Babylon, but only that of 
Egypt. My first little grain of wheat planted in it would, in 
one year, give me one hundred grains ; these hundred grains 
would the second year give me a hundred times as much, or 
ten thousand ; the third, one hundred times ten thousand, or a 
million of grains ; the fourth, a hundred millions of grains, 
which, at one million eight hundred thousand grains per boll 
(as has been counted), make fifby-six bolls : four years after, 
ir the eighth year, i ^.ould hive this sLe fi^ fifty-si^ 
followed by eight ciphers, or five thousand six hundred millions 
of bolls, which gives, you see, just two and a third times the 
two thousand four hundred millions of bolls necessary to nourish 
during a year aU the families of the earth. 

And remark further, my friends, that God has not confined 
his resources for multiplying plants to the work of the seed 
alone. The life of vegetables exists in all their isolated parts. 
Each one separated from the whole, can develop a similar in- 
dividual ; each bud, each branch, each root, can become the 
germ of a new plant, and the source of a fruitfulness not less 
wonderful than that of the seed. 

Ah, my young friends, let us then exclaim once more, ''Oh, the 
infinite greatness, wisdom, and magnificence, even in the smallest 
of His works, and seemingly the most insignificant and humble ! 
Greatness, wisdom, and magnificence in a bud, in a twig, in a 
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root, in a grain of com — ^in one of those seeds which float 
invisible in the air, and which, notwithstanding, bear for cen- 
turies so. much beauty, so much fruitfulness, so much power of 
life and resurrection. Oh, honour, glory, praise, adoration, 
be ascribed then to our God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, the 
mighty Creator of heaven and earth !" 

You will next Lord's day repeat from verse 14th to verse 
19th inclusive. 
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LESSON VIII. 

'' And Grod said, Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven, to 
divide the day from the night ; and let them be for signs, and for seasonn, 
and for days, and years. And let them be for lights in the firmament of the 
heaven, to give light upon the earth : and it was so. And God made two 
great lights ; the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule 
the night : he made the stars also. And God set them in the firmament of 
the heaven, to give light upon the earth, and to rule over the day and 
over the night, and to divide the light from the darkness : and Grod saw 
that it was good. And the evening and the morning were the fourth day." 
-Gen. i. 14-19. 

This fourth day was still more magnificent and more mar- 
vellous than any of those which bad preceded it, but it is also 
to us, perhaps, the most astonishing and the most mysterious. 
Indeed, at this fourth epoch of the creation, God, by strange 
means and powerful revolutions, whose nature remains entirely 
unknown to us, altered the conditions of the light which for 
centuries had been illuminating the globe. He then changed 
its locality, and concentrated it about the sun for the ages to 
come. That immense globe, ninety-five millions of miles from 
us, around which our earth had never ceased to revolve, was 
not then created on this fourth day, for it had already sprung 
from the hands of God in that beginning in which it is said 
that God created the heaven and the earth. It was only 
lighted up on the fourth day, as well as the moon, which is but 
its mirror or reflector, and which naturally began at that epoch 
to reflect its brightness. 

Observe also that it is not said that Grod then created the 
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sun, the moon, and the stars. No ; God says only, Let there 
he Lights, and God made lights ; just as I could say of that 
chandelier, which has hung for years in the middle of the church, 
and which, in general, does not give us light, because its gas, 
while shut oflf, remains invisible — just as I could say this even- 
ing, " Let there be light, and let it illumine this church !" To 
do that I would simply kindle the gas, till then invisible. You 
would not say that I had placed the lustre there ; it had been 
there many years ; but you would say that I had made it a 
light. The sun and moon, then, had been, up to that time, 
obscure chandeliers in the immensity of the heavens, but God 
kindled them, and made Lights of them, so that these two globes 
became henceforward our torches to light our days and nights, 
one by its own brilliancy and the other by reflection. It is 
then, I repeat, just as if I were at this moment to shut all the 
windows of this church till I produced here profound darkness, 
and immediately after were to light in that chandelier a jet of 
powerful condensed gas. 

What a moving and magnificent spectacle was this mysterious 
creation of the fourth day ! It was a successive work of dark- 
ness and of light ; for there was a night and a morning. It 
was like an immense, sublime firework in the universe. It was 
the epoch of a great revolution in which the light, spread till 
then upon the earth without having any centre or focus known 
to us, was collected about the sun and stars. There was, at the 
beginning of this epoch, a night, that is to say, there was an 
immense obscurity and great darkness in the universe ; then 
there was a morning when the sun at length appeared clothed 
with light in his glorious course, and warmed the world for the 
first time with his radiance and his heat. << The night and 
the morning were the fourth day, and Grod saw that it was 
good." 

But you will, without doubt, ask me what was that light 
by which our earth — this world green with the vegetation of 
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which we spoke in last Lesson — had been so powerfully illumined 
before the fourth day ? 

I have already said that we know nothing about it ; but I 
answer also that all modem philosophers, whether believing or 
infidel, allow that the earth, before the creation of man, was 
certainly illuminated by another light than that which now 
reaches us from the sun. 

And how do they know this 1 you will again ask me. In 
this manner, dear children, — and you should recollect that I 
have already said a few words about it. They have dug in the 
earth and they have found, not only in Scotland, near Edin- 
burgh, but also in Canada and on the icy shores of Bafiin*s 
Bay, and even in Melville Island, the most northerly region of 
the earth where man has ever landed — ^what ? — ^magnificent 
buried forests, gigantic trees, which could now live only in the 
warmest countries of the globe, palm-trees, bread-fruit trees, 
and even immense ferns which would not have light enough 
to grow even in our Torrid Zone. 

Here, for example, is what M. de Candolle of Geneva says 
on the matter, in the BMiotMque Univei'sdle of 1835 : — 
" A more uniform light, a light at present unknown, must 
formerly have been thrown on these polar regions ; and it 
always appears to me a fact that the fossil vegetables of Baffin's 
Bay were lighted otherwise than those which now live in the 
same regions." 

Honour, then, here again, dear children — honour and reve- 
rence to the Word of God ! 

Such was the fourth day. You would then have seen these 
two shining globes appear in the skies ;' then, for the first time, 
the soul-subduing charms of the starry expanse ; then the sweet 
and holy beams of the great luminary of night ; then all the 
fires of the firmament till then unknown ; then, for the first time, 
the sun rising over our mountains and making the circuit of 
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the heaven above this new world resplendent with freshness 
and beauty. 

" The universe before his sight 

Seems into being to arise ; 
And like & giant in his might 

He runs his race throughout the skies ; 
His bounteous course soon in its round 
Embraces earth's remotest bound ; 
And languid nature's drooping forms 
His genial heat revives and warms.** 

But to be able to understand properly the incomparable 
beauty of this creation of the Lights, you must study a little 
more closely the light itself which they send to us, for amid all 
the visible works of the Almighty, there is none which pro- 
claims so loudly the riches of his wisdom and greatness. I can- 
not, my friends, dwell at length on that wondrous light, but I 
should like at least to speak of what you can understand ; first 
its rapidity, then its abundance, then its colours, and lastly its 
rays. 

Its rapidity ! Have you any idea of it ? The mind is con- 
founded by it Whence, for example, do you think that those 
lovely rays came, which, this morning, when you awoke, pierced 
the window, and soon inundated your room with their brilliancy 1 
Ah ! they came a great distance. They had gone ninety-five 
ndllions of miles to reach you. That is the distance of the sun. 
A man who would go over the same distance, at the rate of 
ninety-five miles a day, would take a million days, that is to 
say, about 3000 years, to do it. And yet how long do you 
think that these rays took this morning to come from the sun 
to your window 1 Just eight minutes thirteen seconds ; that 
has been calculated very exactly by means of the eclipses of 
Jupiter's moons. Yes ! eight minutes and thirteen seconds to 
go over ninety-five millions of miles, which makes a speed of 
1 92,000 miles — not each day, not each minute, but each second ; 
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that is to say, 192,000 miles while the pendulum of the clock, 
which you see there above the stove, makes one of these little 
tic-tics which you hear. Look attentively here, my young friends, 
at this ray which has just crossed the nave and thrown itself 
on that colimin. Look at it well, for it was still on our great 
luminary eight minutes and thirteen seconds ago. Certainly a 
traveller, that has come so quickly and so far, is a very inter- 
esting object. 

But if you wonder at the rapidity of light, what will you 
say of its abundance 1 It is, I believe, still more astonishing. 
Who can have any idea of those immeasurable torrents of light 
which rush from the sun night and day in every direction of 
the firmament, — constantly filling, during so many thousands 
or millions of years, the immensity of the planetary spaces 
with their incessantly renewed waves ? It is not without good 
grounds I say that these waves of light flow night and day ; for 
I have seen many young people who thought that at night it was 
night in all the universe ; but that is the illusion of a child ; 
for, on the contrary, it is always full day throughout the entire 
universe. While at Goneva you see oidy darkness about you, 
the universe is still inundated with the brightness- of the sun, 
and darkness reigns only on the poor little half of that grain 
of dust which is called the earth, while that half glides into its 
own shadow. You know well, that while we sleep at Geneva, 
our antipodes in Australia come out of their houses with large 
parasols to protect themselves from the sun's heat. 

And remark again, my dear children, that if our earth is 
always inundated by the rays of the sun, yet the portion which 
it receives is only an infinitely — infinitely — infinitely small part 
of the impetuous torrents of light which issue continually from 
that body, and which are spread with such prodigious rapidity 
in every direction of space. The infinite smallness of that pro- 
portion of light which the earth receives can be easily calcu- 
lated, for if I consider the hollow sphere 1 90 millions of miles 
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iu diameter, at the edge of which our earth is situated — a sphere, 
from the centre of which the sun is night and day pouring its 
torrents of light in every direction, and as it were to be entirely 
lost — I find, by a very simple calculation, that eighty-three 
thousand millions of millions of globes, similar to the earth, all 
receiving the same portion of the light of the sun as it does, 
could be placed on the interior surface of that same sphere. Is 
it not then true, as I said, that that abundance of light is a 
wonderful fact 1 — But look now at its marvellous colours. 

The rays which come to us directly from the sun, are, you 
know, of a brilliant whiteness. If you shut all the shutters of 
your room carefully, so as to make it quite dark, and if you 
let a ray of the sun come in by a little hole, it will pass over 
to the wall opposite, and trace a beautiful circle of white light 
on it. But do you know what will take place with that ray, 
if you put a prism of well-polished glass across it 1 When the 
great Newton, for the first time, made that striking experiment, 
he himself relates that he leaped for joy. This is what you will 
see. The prism will decompose that beautiful pencil of light 
into seven portions, magnificently coloured, which will paint 
themselves each apart on the wall in the following order : — 
Violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, red. Well, my young 
friends, it is these beautiful coloured rays, contained in every 
ray of white light, which, reflected differently according to the 
different composition of various bodies, give their various tints 
to all the objects of nature. Is not that also infinitely wonder- 
ful 1 — But I shall not here say anything more upon the subject, 
for I must lastly speak to you of the astonishing radiations of 
light, and its still more astonishing relation to the eye of 
man. Ah ! it is certainly this which claims our most devout 
admiration. 

To make myself better imderstood, I must relate to you a 
reminiscence of my childhood. I was eleven years old, and was 
in the fourth class in the school. It was winter, a sunshiny day 
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at the hour of recreation, wheu the masters were walking about, 
and the schoolboys playing in the court. I thought then, that, 
along with three boys of my own age, I had been the happy 
witness of a striking miracle, or at least that I was in posses- 
sion of a splendid discovery. The entrance to the fourth class 
was, on account of the cold, shut with two doors, at six or 
seven feet from one another, making a little vestibule where it 
was perfectly dark when they were closed. One of our comrades, 
to pass the time, had just bored a little hole in the outer door 
with a gimlet, when two or three of us ran to shut ourselves 
up between the two doors ; and what was our delight, when, 
on the inner door, which had been whitened with chalk, we 
saw the whole court of the college painted in bright colours — 
the trees, the house of the principal, the walls, the boys, the 
teachers, but all turned upside down, and yet all so clear and 
distinct, that we saw the boys running about, and could recog- 
nise them, especially one who had a red vest. You would have 
seen, too, the masters passing, walking together with their 
hands behind their backs. We believed it a miracle ; no one, 
we thought, had ever seen the like ; and we ran to our homes 
to tell about it ; but then they answered us that the pheno- 
menon could be very easily explained by the radiation of light. 
All the objects of nature, they told us, reflect in every direc- 
tion, like suns, the white or coloured light which they receive 
from the great luminary. Each leaf of a cherry-tree, for ex- 
ample, is a sun of green rays, which it constantly throws out 
by the million in every direction as the sim does his ; each 
cherry is a sun of red rays, which it likewise throws out ; each 
lily a sun of white rays. And thus, for example, they added, 
in the court of your school, among all these millions of rays, 
which, going out from every object, passed invisibly into the 
air, there were always some which, passing in feeble pencils the 
little hole in the door of your class-room, crossed one another 
behind it, and just because each formed a veiy small distinct 
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pencil of coloured light, they depicted themselves on the white 
door opposite. That, they said, is what is called the pheno- 
menon of the camera-obscura, or dark chamber ; and to make us 
understand it better, they showed us a number of little portable 
camera-obscuras which painters use, and in which, to have 
more light and greater precision, a much larger hole is made, 
with a convex glass in it, which gathers together the pencils 
of light, and makes each respectively converge into a distinct 
point. 

My dear children, it is very easy to demonstrate all that to 
you, since the invention of daguerreotypes. Gro to-morrow with 
your mother to one of our photographic artists ; ask her to sit 
down, and ask the artist to turn on her his camera-obscura. 
Then if you go near him to look at the interior of his instru- 
ment under the veil with which he covers it, you will see the 
rays of light, reflected by the person of your mother, paint them- 
selves on the background and perfectly reproducing her dear 
features. There then, young friends, you see these wonderful 
rays of light caught in the act. 

But now, will you believe me in what I have yet to tell you 
regarding another fact still more remarkable 1 It is this, that 
your eye is itself a camera-obscura in perfection. Yes, a very 
little dark chamber, at the bottom of which all the objects 
placed before you depict themselves on a little white skin half 
an inch in diameter, which is called the retina. The pupil of 
your eye is the little hole in the door, and this hole is at most 
one-sixth of an inch in size. The crystalline of your eye is 
the convex lens of the instrument, and the retina, the white 
wall on which objects are painted. Thus, my dear young friends, 
when you see me in this pulpit, it is not really me whom you 
see ; it is only my image painted on your retina by the reflected 
rays of light. And when a mother smiles on her child, when 
her affection is drawn forth at sight of him, it is not on him 
directly that she gazes, it is on his lovely image traced within 
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her eye by the rays of light Gro to the slaughter-house, and ask 
them to sell you a bull's eye. If you fix that eye properly in a 
dark place, and then put it opposite a field lighted up by the 
sun, taking care to put a white paper at a short distance behind 
the eye, you will see the field painted on this paper. 

You understand then, that such is our eye, and such in our 
eye the wonderful refractions of light. Ah ! there is there a 
whole world of beauties and glories ; but there is also a whole 
world of greatness and immensity, and of immensity far surpass- 
ing all that my words could tell. 

Suppose that on closing this lecture, I were to take you to- 
gether to the top of the tower of Bessinge.* From it we see to the 
south-west the town of Greneva, the towers of St. Peter's, Fort 
de I'Ecluse ; to the north, our lovely lake as far as Coppet, and 
opposite us the smiling villas of the other side, and its hillocks 
as far as the foot of Jura. Our eye thus embraces a spaca of 
at least 120 square miles. Who can say how many millions of 
millions of objects are there radiating light on all sides ? who 
can say how many millions of millions of radiations send their 
pencils of rays to the top of the tower of Bessinge that there 
these pencils, reduced to a line and a half in breadth, may 
pass our pupil, cross in our eye, and paint themselves on our 
retina ! And take good notice of this, that while these my- 
riads of rays, issuing from myriads of objects, cross one another 
in myriads of different directions, each ray, nevertheless, passes 
through the other in perfect order ; and if there were 200,000 
spectators covering the hill of Bessinge, if there were also 
thousands in the air in balloons, — ^all of them, without ex- 
cepting the smallest boy, would each receive in his pupil, which 
is only a line and a half in breadth, the pencils of rays neces- 
sary to see the same objects as we. And if we ourselves were 
to change our position on the top of the tower, we would still 

^ Bessinge — The name of a hill a short way from Geneva, on the sonth 
side of the lake, sunnounted by a tower of the same name. 
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see them by means of other pencils of light which would come in 
place of the former and penetrate our eyes ! Think of the little 
space on which all these objects are drawn, half an inch ! And 
think, nevertheless, of the perfect distinctness of that magnifi- 
cent picture of the lake, of the town, and its country houses. 
All that landscape of 120 square miles is there depicted by 
radiations of light in a square of half an inch in extent. Still 
further, while I am at the top of the tower, my eye follows for 
half an hour the progress of a steamboat on the lake from 
Geneva to Versoix. These five miles, which make one-third of 
the landscape, occupy then on my retina only one-third of half 
an inch, or the space of two lines, and if the boat is 66 feet long, 
or the 400th part of these five miles, it will occupy on my re- 
tina only the 200th part of a line, and yet my eye can follow 
its progress constantly for half an hour in the space of five miles ! 
What would you say of a painter who could draw distinctly this 
great landscape with all its details and all its colours on the 
surface of a fourpenny-piece 1 Well, my young friends, this 
work which surpasses all the power of art, light accomplishes 
by its radiations everywhere and every day in millions and mil- 
lions of men and children. What do I say 1 it accomplishes 
it in the eye of a sparrow, or of a swallow which traverses the 
air, in the eye of an eagle which soars above the clouds. 

Ah ! dear children, let us not say anything more about it ; 
but let us adore the power of Him, who, after having created 
light on the first day, created the Lights of heaven on the fourth. 
Let us adore God in the majesty of his works. 

Only one reflection more on a word of our verses which I 
have not yet explained. I refer to a precious assistance which 
God was preparing for man for the development of his soul, 
and for the sanctification of his life, when he should afterwards 
inhabit the earth. <<Let these Lights," it is said in the 14th 
verse, " be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for years." 

God wished man to be able to measure time, in order to 
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learn its value and regulate its employment ; and what did he 
do for that end 1 He put in the sky a perfect, magnificent 
clock, which shows the hours, the days, the weeks, the months, 
the seasons, and the years ; a clock, which no one winds up, 
and which yet goes always, and never gets out of order ! Ob- 
serve, indeed, these words in the 1 4th verse ; " And God said, 
let there be Lights in the firmament of heaven, to divide the day 
from the night '" but was it only to divide the day from 
the night (which is certainly necessary to regulate the re- 
pose and work of man) 1 No, for it is added, "And let them 
be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for years." 

You hear — ^there is the clock of the world. The face of 
that clock is the vault of heaven which revolves over our 
heads, a vault starry at night, and shining with light during 
the day, whose edges, like those of a watch, rest at Geneva 
on the hills, elsewhere on the horizon of the sea. But where 
on this glorious face are the hands 1 God to point out the 
hour on it has placed two hands there, the great and the small. 
They are two glorious hands which always go on, and which 
never go too slow or too fast. The big hand is the greater 
Light which rules the day, as our text says, — and which, while it 
seems to move above our heads from the east to the west, with 
the whole of the heavenly canopy, rising each morning above the 
Alps to retire to rest every night on the Jura, goes at the same 
time on the face of the heavens in an opposite direction, that 
is to say, from the west to the east, or from Jiura towards the 
Alps, traversing each day a space twice its own size. And the 
little hand is the lesser Light which rules the night, and which 
moves also in the same direction as the sun, but twelve times as 
quickly, going each day over a space of twenty-four or twenty- 
five times its own size, proceeding thus in a month all round 
the face of the clock. So that if this evening, for example, 
you look at the moon setting on Jura, and examine carefully 
the stars which it covers, you will to-morrow see it set on the 
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same hill, but three-quarters of an hour later, because it will 
have gone toward the east twenty-four times its own breadth, 
and it will then cover stars much nearer the Alps ; so that you 
could put twenty-four moons between the place which it will 
occupy to-morrow in the skies and the place which it occupies 
to-day. 

How beautifol is this all, my young friends ! The moon by its 
four quarters which continue each a little more than seven days, 
gives us the weeks and the months. The sun by his course in 
the heavens gives us the four seasons and the years, at the 
same time that, by the rotation of the heavens above our heads, 
he gives us days and hours. He gives them so well, too, that all 
our best watchmakers in Greneva regulate their watches by his 
noon, — and that from the oldest times men have measured on 
sun-dials the regular course of his shadow. You have all seen 
some in gardens or in country churches ; and you recollect that 
in Jerusalem, as early as the reign of Ahaz, or 730 years before 
Christ, there was one on the palace of the kings. ^ 

But now, what I want you thoroughly to comprehend, my 
dear young friendsj is the utility or rather the necessity of this 
help for man. Ah ! it is no small thing for him to have con- 
tinually before him that clock of the heavens to learn how to 
measure his time, to be regularly reminded of his task, of the 
rapid course of years, and of the shortness of life. Without 
this help, man would have been degraded on earth, and his life 
would quickly have passed away like a useless dream. 

"When the celebrated Baron Trenck came out of the dark 
dungeons of Magdeburg, where day and night cannot be dis- 
tinguished, and where the King of Prussia had kept him ten years, 
he thought he had gremained there only a comparatively short 
space of time, because he had had comparatively few thoughts^ 
and his astonishment was very great when he was told how 
many years had passed. Barbarous people are ignorant of the 

1 Isa. xxxviii. 8 ; 2 Kings xx. 11. 
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value of hours, and as they do not think of counting them, they 
spend them foolishly. The savages of America, after their 
hunts and war expeditions, pass whole weeks and months in 
sleeping or in playing, without suspecting that they are losing 
anything ; and it has often been said that the progress of a 
people in civilisation may be measured by the estimate that it 
makes of time, and by the care it takes to count -it. But if 
that is true of a people, how much more so of a Christian ? 
You must see the value he sets on time. His hours are no 
more his own, they belong to his Master who has redeemed him ; 
he knows that he must give an account of them, and he wishes 
to do so as a faithful steward ; he remembers that time is short, 
and that " now is the day of salvation." How often then will 
he let the prayer of Moses rise to heaven : " Lord, teach me so 
to number my days that I may apply my heart unto wisdom ;" 
and how often will he look at the clock of heaven to remember 
the hours of prayer ! Look at that girl who has been con- 
verted ; at that man who has become a serious Christian. Ah ! 
when they think of that word of St. Paul, " Redeem the 
time," they cry out, " O my €rod, I have indeed much to 
redeem ! I have lost so much before knowing thee, so much 
even since I have known thee ; I have lost so much in bad 
actions, so much in bad words, so much in bad thoughts, so 
much even in those hours in which I seemed to be doing good ; 
in prayer while my heart did not pray ; in public worship, 
while my mind was full of distractions ; in the reading and hear- 
ing of thy word, while I did not attend nor pay regard to it, — 
my Saviour, let me by thy grace redeem this time so precious ! 
May I be found doing thy work when thou comest in the clouds, 
and may thy clock in heaven remind me often, as it did the 
Israelites, of the hour of prayer. 

And in fact, dear children, the ancient Israelites, at every 
sunrise, sacrificed a lamb representing the true '' Lamb of €h)d 
that taketh away the sins of the world ;'* at every sunset an- 
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other lamb ; at every return of the sun to the spring equinox, 
the celebrated lamb of the passover ; at every return to the 
autumnal equinox, the feast of trumpets ; at every change of 
moon, the sacrifice of the new moon ; and at each of its quai*ters 
the festivals of the Sabbath. Well, my young friends, be your- 
selves attentive to that clock in the heavens. At evening, when 
you see that glorious luminary setting behind the mountains, 
and gilding in our horizon only the highest peaks of Mont Blanc, 
then say, " This calls me to prayer. One day more, my God, 
hast thou given me. grant that, while I wait for that day 
when I shall see the sun set for the last time, I may be able to 
say to thee every evening, as did my dying Saviour, * My 
Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit ; for thou hast 
redeemed me, O Lord Grod of truth.' " And at night, when you 
see the moon walking silently amid the skies, remember Jesus 
Christ in Gethsemane praying for you in agony under the rays 
of the full moon of March ; think also of his return in the 
clouds of heaven ; for you know not whether that shall be in 
your case at evening or at midnight, or at cock-crow or at 
break of day. And then again, when in the freshness of a 
beautiful morning you see the sun reappear on the horizon of 
the heavens and awake all nature, say, *< O my Lord and my 
Q<xi, Jesus Christ, be my light. Thou art the light of the 
world ; thou art the Sun of righteousness ; thou bringest life 
and healing on thy wings. Come this day to warm and to 
delight my soul." Or, say with the pious Drelincourt, — 

" On thee, Lord, I call when I awake ; 

Let me each morning feel thy goodness near. 
Let thy divine light on my spirit break, 

And 'mid the dangers of my short career 
May I walk safely, by thy hand sustain'd. 

may I, for thy truth and goodness' sake. 
Come to thy heavenly rest, my end attain'd. 
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" Thy righteousness abhors my guilt, God, 
But wash me freely in that precious blood. 
Thy Son divine on Calvary shed for me. 
May I, unawed by death and his black robe, 
When call'd to quit the day that lights this globe. 
Enter that day where thine behold no sun but Thee." 

You will repeat, next Lord's day, from the 20th to the 
25 th verse. 
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LESSON IX. 

" And God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life, and fowl that may fly above the earth in the open 
firmament of heaven. And God created great whales, and every living 
creature that moveth, which the waters brought forth abundantly, after 
their kind, and every winged fowl after his kind : and God saw that it was 
good. And God blessed them, saying, Be fruitful, and multiply, and fill 
the waters in the seas, and let fowl multiply in the earth. And the even- 
ing and the morning were the fifth day. 

" And God said. Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his 
kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind ; and 
cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth on the earth after his 
kind : and it was so. And God made the beast of the earth after his kind, 
and cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon the earth 
after his kind : and God saw that it was good." — Gen. i. 20-25. 

I HAVE received this week a letter on the subject of the 
lecture delivered two Sundays ago, for which I thank the 
writer without knowing who he is. He blames me for having 
said of plants that they have life. " To attribute life to 
plants," says he, " is to overthrow at once revelation, science, 
and philosophy." 

He is mistaken as to revelation, which, on the contrary, 
speaks to us of the death of plants,^ and which consequently 
attributes life to them. He is as much mistaken as to science 
and philosophy, which speak to us constantly of the life of 
plants. To quote only three illustrious members of the French 
Institute (the Academy of Sciences), here is what the learned 
Babinet said last month in the Revue des Deux Mondes, speak- 

» Jude 12. 
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ing of what he calls animal Ufe and vegetable life, — " In the 
case of animals as well as of plants, we must know what life is. 
Now that is a thing of which we are entirely ignorant" Again, 
if there was ever a representative of science and philosophy, 
it was the great Cuvier. He uses the same language, as you 
will soon see. And, lastly, here is what M. de Quatrefages has 
just written in his interesting " Recollections of a Naturalist" 
{Souvenirs d'un Naturaliste^) : — " In our researches (on em- 
bryogeny), let us take care to separate plants from animals ; 
for, in the two kingdoms, rough matter put into action by life, 
raises itself even to organization under the empire of the same 
laws." 

But let us return to our subject. 

We have now come to the works of the fifth day, and the 
first works of the sixth. With the help of Grod, I shall seek 
to-day to make you understand them at once by geology and 
by the Bible. 

We have, in fact, two ways of doing so, just as we have 
two ways of knowing the history of the ancient Assyrians, and 
of Nineveh their capital, which was destroyed thirty-four cen- 
turies ago ; — the first by studying the historians who relate it ; 
the second by simply digging the earth among the ruins of 
Nineveh, as Layard did twelve years ago. There we find not 
only the gorgeous palaces of Nineveh the great (that city of 
three days' journey), but also the biblical names of Sennacherib, 
of Shalmaneser, and of many others ; and even their portraits 
painted under their own eyes, and sculptured on the walla ; 
their wars, their works, their victories, their festivals, their 
hunts, their ceremonies, all sketched there ; and even their 
archives written and engraved on brick tablets. Well, dear 
children, these are precisely the two ways we have of knowing 
the history of our earth. 

» Vol. ii. p. 259. 
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The first and surest is the study of the Bible, which relates 
it ; but the second is to dig in that earth itself, and to study 
its ruins ; for we can see there, as I shall soon show you, most 
astonishing and instructive things. That is what geologists 
have been doing for about a hundred years, as I have already 
said, in speaking of De Luc and De Saussure in a former 
lesson. You recollect, without doubt, how often I have shown 
you with what precision their discoveries confirm the most 
striking points in Moses' narrative of the first four days — 
those very points which phUosophers formerly would not be- 
lieve, and at which they often laughed. Well, dear children, I 
wish to address you to-day at greater length on this subject, 
in speaking of the fifth and sixth days, and I hope to make 
you admire here, too, these precious pages of Crenesis. 

We left our earth, then, last Sabbath, at the fourth day. 
how beautiful it was ! The great light of the heavens had 
risen for the first time oh fields shining with all the primeval 
magnificence of nature, on forests, on meadows, on brooklets, on 
gardens of flowers. It was a paradise of verdure, the garden 
of gardens in its first beauty ; but this garden, beautiful as it 
was, was yet after all an uninhabited desert. 

In vain did the sun rise on the hills ; in vain did the clouds 
glow with the most laughing colours ; in vain did the moon, 
during the starry night, walk over the vault of heaven. No 
one was there to admire it; no one to gloriiy God. The 
brooks, with their sweet murmurs, flowed through the fields 
without any one to witness them ; the jessamine, the eglantine, 
and the honeysuckle, laden with flowers, hung in silence on 
their banks ; the narcissus, the lily, the hyacinth, and the 
hortensia, raised their graceful corollas emulously above the 
meadows, and spread in the air their sweetest perfumes : but 
all this lovely world was sad and dreary. Tlae palace was 
ready furnished, adorned, decorated with garlands, and carpeted 
with flowers, but the king was not there ; all was prepared for 
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him, but be had not yet sprang from the dust of the earth. 
And not only was man not there to behold these splendours 
and adore his Qod, but there was not even one living being to 
enjoy them ; not an animal in the forests, not an insect in the 
meadows, not a bird in the air, not even one little lark to hail 
the break of day ; not a nightingale in the branches to sing its 
close ; not a bee, not one poor little fly to hum in the flowers ; 
not an ant in the dust The vast sea itself was without inha- 
bitants, and you would have gone down into its depths without 
seeing there, I do not say dolphins and whales, but the smallest 
creeping thing. 

Let us now then pass on to the magnificent work of the fifth 
day, and also to that of the sisth. All their wonders will appear 
to us ; but in two successive jieriods, separated by a night ; — 
first, on the fifth day, the fish, the creatures of the sea, and all 
that flies in the air above the earth, on the face of the expanse 
of heaven ; — then on the sixth day, quadrupeds, cattle, and all 
that creeps on the ground. 

losten attentively to these verses which I translate literaUy, 

Verse 20. " And God said, Let the waters swarm with a 
swarming of living souls, and let the fowls (winged beings) fly 
above the earth on the face of the expanse of the heavens. 
Verse 21. And €rod created the great sea-monsters, and eveiy 
living soul, which moves, with which the waters swarmed, after 
their kind, and every winged being after his kind : and God 
saw that it was good. Verse 23. And there was an evening 
and a morning ; such was the fifth day. 

Verse 24. << And God said. Let the earth cause to spring from 
it living souls after their kind, the cattle and all that creeps, 
and every animal of the earth after his kind : and it was so. 
And Crod made the animals of the earth after their kind, and 
the cattle after his kind ; and all that creeps on the ground 
after his kind. And God saw that it was good." 

How wonderful were the creations of these two days, and 
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how much might be said about them, whether about those 
monsters of the sea, and all those living creatures with which 
the waters teemed, or of all those birds and insects that fly in 
the air, from the whale to the smallest worm, from the eagle of 
the Alps to the feeblest fly. How much, too, might be said 
about all those mighty living creatures, sprung out of the earth, 
and all those creatures which creep on the ground from the 
elephant or rhinoceros doWn to the snaiL 

On this subject I am comparatively ignorant ; but if I were 
to tell you even the little I knew, were it only about an ant, for 
example ; about the heart, the blood, and the veins, of a little 
mouse ; about the wings, the trunk and the eyes of a fly, or about 
its little paws which pump out the air and allow it to walk on 
the roof with its head downward ; or were it only about those 
little animalculse which cannot be seen but by the microscope, 
the Sabbaths of a whole year would not suffice. 

I content myself with telling you regarding those animalculse, 
that Professor Ebrenberg has discovered that tripoli (the hard 
substance which the watchmakers of Geneva use to polish pre- 
cious stones) is entirely composed of shells of the gaUionella, 
an animalcule so small that it is calculated there are 41,000 
millions in a single cubic inch of the tripoli of Bilin.^ I shall 
also say, as regards other animaeuke, that hundreds of thousands 
of them are counted in a single drop of water, and that they 
have nevertheless all of them their little organs as perfectly 
formed as the whale in the ocean. I shall only further tell you 
this about the whale, in order to give you an idea of its great- 
ness, that if I were to make one stand up against the highest 
tower of our Cathedral, you must not suppose that you could 
look down on it from the top ;. for it would rise twice as high 
again as the tower. I mean that it would be necessary to place 
the three towers one on the top of the other to examine it, for 

* Lyell's Principles of Oeology. 
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our towers, they say, are only 100 feet high, while, according to 
Lacdp^e, whales are to be seen 308 feet long. 

I pause then here, and I refrain from details on these won- 
derful creations of the fifth day, because I desire to speak to 
you of the astonishing things which philosophers have found in 
the bowels of the earth. Let me only say to you, that, accord- 
ing to Professor Dick,^ science reckoned a few years ago, 4000 
kinds of birds, still Hving, and 3000 kinds of fish also living, 
beside 1600 other kinds now destroyed, which Professor Agassiz 
has found in the bosom of the rocks ; and in the creations of 
the sixth day, 600 kinds of quadrupeds, and 700 kinds of rep- 
tiles still living ; without counting 44,000 species of visible 
insects, and thousands of species of invisible insects, besides all 
that have perished. 

But let us return to the verses for to-day ; will one of you 
read again verses 20, 21, 24, and 251 

Before going further, I must request you to observe three 
things about these four verses. First, that here the animals, 
whether of land or of sea, are called living sovh. You see the 
difference between plants and animals ; it is not life, it is 
thought, or as the Bible expresses it, it is the soul. Animals, 
fish, birds, are living souls. 

In the second place, when it is said of the plants (verse II), 
<< Let the earth send forth her vegetation f and of the animals 
(verses 20 and 24), << Let the sea swarm with a swarm of living 
souls ; let the earth cause living souls to come out of it :" that 
certainly does not mean that the earth or the sea are of them- 
selves capable of producing them. Undoubtedly not. And you 
see it is added here (verse 21), that then God created the great 
monsters of the deep, that << God created these living souls 
with which the waters swarmed,'' and that " God created every 
winged being after his kind." 

> Dick's Christian Philosopher, vol. ii, p. 291. 
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It was then a creation ; for if God could create us out of no- 
thing, he could also create us out of something. He has only 
to speak, and by his divine power, the sea itself brings forth 
whales or birds, and the mud of the earth, elephants, horses or 
snails. He makes them living souls ; he produces them as he 
produced man, from the dust of the earth ; and he breathes 
into their nostrils the breath of life. 

And, in order to show more clearly this important truth, our 
Lord, when he gave sight to one bom blind, made clay with 
his spittle ; wishing thereby to make us understand that the 
word of his mouth can make even the clay of the earth all- 
powerful, and that at the last day, he will be able to command 
that same earth to give up its dead, and thus to raise us from 
the dust of the tomb. 

Observe, in the third place, that in the verses for to-day, 
Moses, after having related the first creation of organized beings, 
— I mean that of plants, or that of the third day, — divides all 
the other creations which preceded that of man into two other 
great classes, those of the fifth day and those of the sixth. 

The former spring from the waters, " ths waters swarm ttdth 
them;" but it is God who " creates themy" says Moses : fishes^ 
birds, winged insects, all that mxyves in the waters. 

The latter come from the earth, the earth made them cmne 
forth ; but it is God who " creates" them also, says Moses again : 
every beast of the earthy cattle, all that creeps on the grmmd 
after its hind. 

Remember, then, that such, according to the Bible, are the 
three great successive periods of the creation of organized beings : 
these are three periods of whose duration we are ignorant ; 
periods separated one from the other by nights of whose dura- 
tion we are also ignorant. The first period — herbs and trees ; 
the second period, sea creatures and birds ; the third period, 
animals which walk or creep on the earth. 

Well, my dear children, I am now going to tell you in as few 
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words as poesible, how the leading features of these same three 
periods, these same sacoessioiui, and these same facts are found 
in the discovmes of geology. Yon will see that, for the last 
eighty years, philosophers have been learning to leafi them more 
clearly as written in characters of marble in the rocks of our 
hills, and in the bowels of the earth. 

But before coming to their discoTeries, I must tell you of oiie 
made by a learned anatomist of this town, a dear friend whom 
I have lost, the excellent Dr. Freest, who has often spoken to 
me about it as paying a remarkable tribute to the Word of (rod. 
It is this. Tou might perhaps be astonished that (in the 20th 
Terse) Moses makes two classes of creatures so different as birds 
and fish spring together from the water at the same epoch. 
Who could have beforehand imagined such an arrangement ? 
WeU, dear c^dren, great anatomical resemblapces have been 
discovered between them. Besides the facts that the one as 
well as the other propagate themselves by eggs, that the one 
swim in the air with wings, and the other fly in the water with 
fins, — this is what Dr. Pr^ost discovered much to his surprise, 
and which has greatly interested the learned world, that the 
globules of their blood are the same, and do not resemble those 
of animals sprung from the earth on the sixth day. 

Let us, then, pass on to the geologists. The fathers of this 
science I have told you, were two Genevese, md somewhat 
later a Prussian of the mines of Freyberg called Werner. 

Switzerland is the country of all Europe which famishes \kem 
with the best information, on account of the immense upheavings 
which the Alps have undergone. When you go to the canton 
of Bern, dear children, to see the magnificent Jungftau, 13,900 
feet high, remember to make them show you on the north side 
those indescribable wrecks which haye been made fince the 
creations of the fifth day. 

When I was a child like you, and afterwards a young man, 
I loved passionately to wander over the hiUs, the Jura, the 
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Sal^ve, the M61e, the Breson, and other more distant chains of 
Switzerland and Savoy. And there I recollect with what delight 
we heard some old persons tell us a very strange fact, vii., that 
in the ravines sea-shells were often to be found changed into 
stones — snake stones, for eicample, some of which were as large 
as the wheel of a carriage. And still more, if you break a 
rock of the hill, you frequently find a fish petrified in the 
centre of the stone ; you can recognise very well the form of 
its mouth, its eyes, its fins, you can count its scales ; and if you 
get it sawed and polished lengthwise, you can study what was 
the structure of it&r entrails while living, as a surgeon now-a- 
days in the hospital when dissecting a dead body. We Hked 
to make collections of these strange remains, as you do of but* 
terflies and other insects. And sometimes, too, peasants of the 
neighbourhood brought us sharks' teeth found in the rocks — 
teeth often still quite pointed and furnished with their enamel. 
There are not far from here mountains where these petrified 
animals are thickly massed together ; and it is on account of 
their multitude that at the Ormonds, for example, the magnifi- 
cent wall of rock which borders on that smiHng valley, and 
whose snowy head rises 9000 feet above the sea, has been called 
" les diablerets" ^ by the ancient inhabitants of the country, for, 
not knowing how to account for these astonishing objects, they 
attributed them to the deviL 

These remarkable facts, my young friends, have been studied by 
geologists for eighty years on the most distant parts of the earth, 
and they have found them everywhere in rocks similar to those 
of the Jura and in other analogous strata. They have seen in 
them sea-shells, fish, lizards, winged insects, immense monsters, 
species of enormous bats, but never, never human bodies ; never 
carcases of land animals, never cattle, or horses, or stags, or 
elephants, or lions, or tigers. 

Well, to what conclusion have they come 1 They have drawn 

1 The Devilries. 
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this very simple inference, namely, that the Jura and similai' 
formations are younger than fishes, but older than cattle, lions, 
and men. Is it not in fact very clear, that it is not the fish 
which have entered into the Jura, but that it is the Jura, the 
Salfeve, the Mole, the Voirons, which have been formed in the 
bosom of the waters after the creation of fish, while the sea 
was depositing a calcareous, clayey slime ; and that that slime, 
after enveloping and killing all these poor creatures, was subse- 
quently, as I have already told you, changed into hard rocks. 

These are the first very evident conclusions, dear children. 
But this is not all ; let us proceed. 

Geologists have set themselves to make two other kinds of 
researches. They have studied, on the one hand, strata which, 
in dififerent countries, are found placed beneath such rocks as 
the Jura ; and, on the other, strata which are found placed 
above. 

And this is what they have discovered. 

Under the slopes of the Jura they have discovered large 
strata of a white grit stone, formed of flinty sand, joined to- 
gether by the water ; and they have found in it numerous 
impressions of bamboos, of enormous palms, of gigantic rose- 
bushes resembling large trees. Farther down, they have come on 
layers of red grit stone, hard and very ferruginous, where they 
have met those wonderful and rich fields of coal, marvellous 
remains of ancient immense forests, which formerly covered all 
the face of the earth. 

Shells and certain fish are also frequently found there; but 
never the smallest bone of a man — ^never a bone of any land 
animal. These fields of coal, separated by rocks which the sea 
has successively deposited above them, form sometimes, in 
America, an accumulation of layers 10,000 feet thick. 

Farther down, what have they found ? After rocks, which 
they have called ' Silurian, where there likewise were extraordi- 
nary trees in great numbers and shells, they have come at last 
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to layers of clayey and granite rock, where you will not meet 
the smaUest trace of sea animals, nor of fishes, nor of birds, 
nor of coral, nor even of trees and plants. 

And what conclusion have they again drawn 1 I shall read 
to you what the learned Mr. Buckland says on the subject He 
quotes the famous Cuvier, who has said, in his preliminary 
discourse (vol. i. p. ix.), " What creates still more astonishment, 
and what is yet not less certain, is, that ufe has not always 
EXISTED ON THE GLOBE, and that it is easy for the observer to 
determine the point at which it has begun to deposit its 
products." 

But that is not all ; for, after having examined strata lower 
than the Jura, lower than the coal, lower than the Silurian 
rocks, and having arrived at strata formed before life had 
begun on the earth, there still remained to be examined, on the 
other hand, strata placed higher than such rocks as those of the 
Jura ; for example, the chalk-pits of Paris, beds of chalk often 
of an immense thickness, which are met with in Poland, in 
Pomerania, in Normandy, and in a part of England. 

Well, that has been done, and what has been found there ? 
For the first time they have found mammalia and land animals 
(the ox, horse, bear, tiger, elephant), which are never met with 
in the Jura ; and, further, immense, unknown animals, which 
Cuvier first of all described, which you will one day or other 
see in museums, and of which I shall show you pictures at the 
conclusion of the lesson. But they have found no men there. 

Well, once again, I ask, to what conclusion have geologists 
come, from all the discoveries at which, up till now, they have 
arrived 1 

They have concluded, with the Bible — 

Firsty That life has not always existed on the earth, and 
that an observer can discover the point at which it has begun. 
It has, therefore, begun only in consequence of a miracle ; that 
is to say, of a direct interposition of creative power, contrary 
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to what axe called the laws of nature, or rather before the 
existence of these laws. 

Secondly^ That man is the youngest of all the organized 
creatures which Grod Ahnighty has placed on the earth. 

Thirdlyy Tliat the land animals, the great mammalia, the 
elephants, horses, cattle, rhinoceroses, were the most recent 
creations that appeared on earth before the arrival of man. 

Fourthly^ and lastly (and all geologists agree on this point). 
That the great scale of geological fossiliferous times divides 
itself naturally into three great sections, which they have called 
primary, secondary, and tertiary. 

They are agreed, says the celebrated geologist, Hugh Miller, 
that what characterizes the primary, is not its shells and fish, 
though it has some of these, but that it was, above all, the 
epoch of plants and herbs yielding seed after their kind ; that 
no other age of the world has had such vegetation ; that there 
was th^i a luxurious, powerful verdure, gloomy, impenetrable 
forests, high pines, gigantic ferns, fungi grown to the height 
of trees ; that we have still at the present day, aa monuments 
of that extraordinary period, those exhaustless mines of coal, 
which form at this hdur the riches and the strength of nations ; 
and which, to speak only of England, accomplish, through 
machinery, a work equal to what would employ, according to 
Buckland, four hundred millions of men if it were done by the 
hand. 

What characterizes the secondaiy period, says Hugh Mill^ 
again, is not any longer its plants ; its pre-emin^it feature 
is its immense sea-monsters, its gigantic birds, its countless and 
immense oviparous animals, with or without wings, in the air 
or in the water ; its terrible crocodiles, higher than the 
elephant 

And, finally, what characterizes the tertiary period, is 
not its reptiles, but its beasts of the field by their size and 
number; its mammoths, its rhinoceroses, its mastodons, its 
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monstrous mammalia. Tbo earth has never aeen anything 
like it. 

Gro and visit museums, dear children, and you will be shown 
a little of all this. The philosophers of England and France 
have taken care to arrange their successive rooms according to 
these three divisions, particularly the wonderfiil British Museum, 
which is one of the marvels of the world. 

I should like, while on this subject, to tell you of an inter- 
esting scene which one day passed there during the great Ex- 
hibition at London when Hugh Miller, one of the most learned 
geologists of our time, chanced to be present. He himself re- 
lated it to the Young Men's Christina Association of London, 
the 7th February 1854. 

A number of manufacturing workmen had come from all 
parts of England to see these things, and they were in the 
second division engaged in contemplating its monstrous ani- 
mals, amoiig others the plesiosaurus, with its frightful jaws, 
its crocodile teeth still polished and shining, the orbits of its 
eyes one foot in diameter, its fins, and its neck like a boa-con* 
strictor. 

*< Ah, sir !" said they to Miller, *< what, then, are these 
strange monsters V 

<< These, gentlemen, are the marine monsters, and the great 
reptiles of the second period of the creation of organized beings." 

The workmen were quite satisfied, and recalled, without 
doubt, the 20 th and 21st verses of our text. 

Then when they came to the rooms of the third period, in 
presence of the great mammalia, their wonder increased, and 
they turned towards the geologist. '< These are the great 
beasts of the earth, the cattle of the third great period of 
organized beings.'* 

" And if I had met these men in the first room,'' adds Mr. 
Miller, " I should likewise have said to them, < Gentlemen, 
those there are the remains of the plants and of the trees of 
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the first great period of organized existence.' And it was thus," 
concludes the geologist, << that these intelligent workmen, though 
without instruction, were struck at first sight with the great 
features of resemblance between the discoveries of science and 
the teachings of the Holy Scripture." 

Yet, my young friends, I must not conclude those explanations 
without telling you that there are still here many difficulties of 
detaU ; but they will all be cleared up as the others have been. 
For example, to take one of the principal, you have seen 
that, up to this time, they have always found shells and fish 
among the coals ; which would seem to indicate that we have 
not yet discovered the forests of the third day. But that is no 
doubt occasioned either by the fact of these coals having been 
formed during the upheavings of the night with which the fifth 
day began, or from these primitive forests having been con- 
sumed and quite destroyed by the action of fire and water, in 
the midst of the first sediments by which they are covered. On 
these points science is in the course of formation ; but it has in 
so many things been preceded by the light of the Scriptures, 
that we ought to be assured we will one day see these points 
reconciled like all the others. 

To convince ourselves of this, let us only, in conclusion, re- 
capitulate, in few words, some of the facts of creation, in which 
we have already seen Science pay homage to the Scriptures, 
and that frequently on those very points which had at first 
appeared the most strange and inconceivable. 

It has been obliged to allow, with the Scriptures, first of 
all^ that the earth is spherical, which it had for a long time 
denied. 

Secondlyy That the earth is hung on nothing, of which it 
had long been ignorant. 

Thirdly y That the antiquity of the earth is very great. 

Fourthly y That light existed, and caused plants to live on it, 
long before the sun was kindled. 
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Fifthly, That the crust of the earth rests on internal fire. 

Sixthly, That that crust has nevertheless been covered with 
water, and has arisen from out the water. 

Seventhly, That the largest mountains of our globe have 
been upheld by the power of fire. 

Eighthly, That the earth has been surrounded by an atmos- 
phere, and that the air has weight. 

Ninthly, That the atmosphere has an immense work to do in 
separating the upper waters from the lower waters. 

Tenthly, That the rivers descend into the sea and it is never 
filled by them, and that they return to the places from which 
tlicv had come. 

Eleventhly, That the winds go in circuits and return accord- 
ing to their circuits. 

Twelfthly, That the stars of heaven are infinite in number 
as the sand of the sea ; although the science of the ancients 
reckoned them only as a thousand. 

Thirteenthly, That they are not deities, as the ancient philo- 
sophers believed, but that they are material objects, and have no 
influence on the destinies of men or of nations. 

Fowieenthly, That the heavens are in no sense a solid vault, 
not a firmoTnent, as the ancients thought, and as the translators 
of the Old Testament and all the Fathers of the Church be- 
lieved, according to the science of their days, but as the Holy 
Scriptures have never once said. They have been satisfied with 
designating the heavens by the beautiful, well-chosen term, the 
expanse, 

Fifteenthly, That plants were formed on the earth long be- 
fore man. 

Sixteenthly, That the auimals of the sea and of the air were 
formed long before those of the earth. 

Seventeenthly, That the birds were contemporary with the 
fish and sea animals. 

EigJUeenthly, That animals and plants have had a beginning 
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on the earth, and that there was a time when neither the one 
nor the other existed 

Nineteenthly, That man has been on the earth for a com- 
paratively short period, having been created long after the plants, 
after the birds, after the sea animals, after the insects, after 
the reptiles, after the land animals. 

Science then is, you see, but a child before the Scriptures. 
What must we conclude from this ] Let us adore God, my young 
friends ; let us adore God in the wisdom of his works, in their 
magnificence, and, above all, in the inestimable gift of his 
Word. And when human science pretends, even in our days, to 
oppose its latest speculations to the Holy Scriptures, let us hear 
it, — but with the remembrance that for thirty centuries it has 
not ceased to raise objections on other and much more import- 
ant points, with regard to which it has been obliged successively 
to acknowledge its error. 

You will learn for your next lesson the 26th, 27th, and 
28th verses. 
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LESSON X. 

*' And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness ; and 
let them have dominion over the fiah of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth. So God created man in his own image : 
in the image of God created he him ; male and female created he them. 
And God blessed them : and God said unto them. Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it ; and have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth." — Gen. i. 26-28. 

We have now arrived at the last period of creation. (Jod 
proceeds to the most wonderfol and most beautiful of his works 
— ^we behold to-day the creation of Man. 

The palace was finished ; everything there was ready ; every- 
thing was perfect, for we are told, God himself had seen that 
all woi very good. And now at last the happy king arrives 
for whom all this magnificence has been prepared ; behold ! he 
appears. Do you see him— this first man— your first father 
and mine too % Imagine his own emotions (and who can tell 
them) when he for the first time sees himself on this fair 
earth, in the midst of all the works of his Gtod ! But, on the 
other hand, what a moving and sublime moment was that for 
the whole creation, in which it saw come to our planet as its 
priest and king, this first Adam who was afterwards to give 
occasion to the sending of the second ; that, as Paul has said. 
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" by the church," all the glorious perfections of holiness, wis- 
dom, and divine mercy might be " made known unto the princi- 
palities and powers in heavenly places, according to the eternal 
purpose which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord."^ — 
There he is, then, placed by God on the earth ; he is in a state 
of happiness and innocence ; he is crowned with glory and 
honour ; all nature is put under his feet ; God has made him 
lord over the glorious works of his hands ; moreover, he has 
made him in his own image, after his own likeness. 

Oh, my young Mends, let us ask our God to help us to un- 
derstand that glory and that happiness of our first father, when 
he came thus pure from his hands ; that we may be able also 
to understand aright whence we have fallen. This — this is 
necessary for you all, that you may be induced to flee to that 
Jesus — ^that second Adam — Son of man and Son of God — ^who 
has in his turn come to our poor earth to reinstate us, to raise 
us from death and to give us eternal life. 

I return to the passage where we left off. It begins at 
the 26th verse, << And God said, Let us make man in our own 
image." 

Pay good attention to that sentence, dear children. Here is 
the Scripture declaring to us at the very beginning, the original 
unity of the whole human race. All the peoples, then, who 
move to-day on the globe, from the snows of Lapland and 
Labrador to the burning plains of Africa, and to the most dis- 
tant islands of the sea — ^black skins, red skins, yellow skins, 
white skins — ^all the generations which for fifty-eight centuries 
have come in turn to live and die here below, — all men, in a 
word, descend from one and the same Adam, created on the 
sixth day, in the image of Crod. 

I enumerated to you, last Lord's day, about a score of sub- 
jects in which the science of the modems has been compelled 

» Eph. iiL 10, 11. 
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to give glory to the book of God, even when it had begun by 
throwing obscurity on its assertions, and rashly giving it the 
lie. But I would have a great many more to lay before you, if, 
from the material facts of the creation, I were to pass to those 
which concern the history of our race ; for it is there, above 
all, that the Bible speaks quite differently from what human 
wisdom has ever been able to do ; and it is there above all that 
men have been led to acknowledge the incomparable superiority 
— or, shall I not rather say, the divinity — of its teaching. 

Ancient science refused to believe that all nations had issued 
from one and the same father ; it alleged, sometimes, a monstrous 
variety of races, which it said existed on the earth ; sometimes, 
generic and fundamental differences, at least, which it supposed 
to exist in the organism of the different tribes of man. But it 
has been obliged, more recently, to allow that all the discoveries 
of geography, as well as those of science, bear witness to the 
historical, physiological, and moral unity of all the families of 
men. 

Ancient science believed our race as old as the world ; it 
cited prodigious annals of pretended civilisation, going back, 
it said, myriads of years. But it has been more lately obliged 
also to receive, as an undeniable fact, the very modem 
origin of human societies ; and you will get to read, when a 
little older, a beautiful discourse of Ouvier on the <* Revolu- 
tions of the Globe," in which that groat naturalist, who has 
been called the "Aristotle of the nineteenth century," de- 
monstrates, without reference to the Bible, that man has 
existed on the earth for only a very small number of thousands 
of years. 

Ancient science, again, and all its systems of philosophy, 
supposed the race of man always divided by the diversity of its 
climates, of its religions, of its hatreds, by its accidents of war, 
and by its developments ; no philosophy had been able to conceive 
for man in the future a unity of Divine knowledge and of recon- 

u 
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ciliation with his Maker. But this is, on the contrary, the 
glory of the Holy Bible. Listen to what it said in Genesis, 
more than 300 years before the Trojan war ; listen to its first 
page, which we are this day studying ; listen to it in the Pro- 
phets, listen to it in the Psahns, and, in a word, in all the Old 
Testament, as well as in the New ; everywhere it presents you 
with views on man, on his unity and on his future, as wide as 
the whole world. It shows you him here, in the 26th verse, 
created in the image of God, to fill and rule over the earth, and 
glorify his Creator in it. And when he fell, its shows him, two 
chapters further on, lost, wicked, rebellious, throughout all the 
earth : " By one man," it says, " sin came into the world, 
and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men, for that 
all have sinned : There is none righteous, no not one : All have 
come short of the glory of God : All are exposed to the wrath 
to come ; and the whole world lieth in wickedness." But listen 
to it also, as early as the third page of Genesis, when it 
announces to you the coming Redeemer. There is, it tells you, 
a Saviour for the whole world ; there is a redemption for all 
nations. All the ends of the earth shall see the salvation 
of our God, — and this earth shall be covered with the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. " Go ye into 
all nations," the Redeemer says, <' preach the good news to 
every creature ; whosoever believeth shall be saved, and whoso- 
ever believeth not shall be condemned.'' That is the Bible, my 
young Mends ; that is your Bible. It is not a book, like those 
of men, for a family, for a race, for a nation ; it is a book for the 
whole world : it is the book of the Bassutos as well as of the 
English ; of the Greenlanders and of the Negroes as well as of 
the Europeans or Americans. It is the history of the human race ; 
it is the revelation of the love of God, who has so loved the 
world as to give his only-begotten Son, that, instead of perish- 
ing, whosoever believeth on him should have eternal life. And 
in whose hands (listen attentively to this question, dear chil- 
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dren), in whose hands has this wonderful book, which proclaims 
from God the good news of reconciliation for the whole world, 
been placed 1 — ^Ah ! attend well, I pray you, to this striking proof 
of inspiration : — ^in the hands of Moses, who came out of the 
schools of idolatrous Egypt, 300 years before the Trojan war. 
What do I say 1 — in the hands of the Jews, the most exclusive, 
the most bigoted of all people, the most imbued with national 
prejudices, the most jealous of their prerogatives, and among 
whom no one, not the very least, would even eat with a 
man of another nation ! And this is the people who give 
us these good news for all the ends of the earth ! This is 
the people who sang, in their songs in the temple of Solomon, 
250 years before the foundation of Kome, the calling of all the 
Grentiles : — 

" God be merciful unto us, and bless us ; 
And cause his face to shine upon us" — 

they cried ; and the choir answered — 

" That thy way may be known upon earth, 
Thy saying health among all nations. 
Let the people praise thee, God ; 
Let all the people praise thee. 
let the nations be glad and sing for joy. 
Then shall the earth yield her increase ; 
And God, even our own God, shall bless us. 
God shall bless us ; and all the ends of the earth shall fear him." ^ 

Have you sufficiently observed, my dear young friends, this sur- 
prising contrast 1 Have you comprehended why God has com- 
missioned the Jews to bear to you, in this book, the most anti- 
Judaical declarations, I mean the most entirely opposed to their 
prejudices ) declarations so broad and beautiful regarding the 
future of all people — ^their being reconciled with the same 
God, and giving him the same worship, that you will never 

* Psalm Ixvii. 
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meet the like in the literature of any nation of ancient or 
modem times, exclusive of revelation ! declarations so tender 
and so worthy of Grod, that we must acknowledge in them his 
own incomparable language, and that they had never entered 
the heart of any human being at the time in which they were 
written. 

And what does all this prove 1 thou most High ! — what 
does this prove so gloriously — but the inspiration of thy Divine 
Word — ^the divinity of these astonishing promises, so sublime, 
so holy — ^the inestimable value of the Scriptures, the happiness 
of possessing them, the obligation lying on each of us to hide 
them eveiy day in the heart, and to study them even till death ! 

But let us proceed. 

<< And Grod said, Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness ; and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all 
the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth. So Grod created man in his own image : in the image 
of Grod created he him." 

I had expected, last Lord's day, to finish all I had to say on 
geology ; and it was with this hope that I prolonged my les- 
son beyond the accustomed hour. I had hoped not to return 
to it again ; but I perceived this week, on reading over our 
verses, in this account by Moses of the sixth and seventh day 
of creation, two biblical facts to which it is absolutely necessary 
to give our attention for a few moments. I proceed then to 
explain them to you before going farther. 

Geologists have studied so well the vestiges of creation buried 
in the different strata of which the crust of our globe is com- 
posed, that they can now tell us, generally with certainty, the 
respective ages of these strata. In this respect it is exactly 
the same with them as it is with those antiquaries, who make 
excavations in the ruins of an old city, when they find under 
the comer-stone of each building, medals which the founders 
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(according to custom) had deposited there in building it. By 
means of these medals the youngest boy could tell you the 
exact date of all these edifices. Well, dear children, so is it 
with all those strata which geologists study, for God himself in 
forming them, has deposited in the stone his successive crea- 
tions ; so that, according to the nature of the fossil animals 
which they find there, geologists teU you to-day their different 
degrees of antiquity. But remember well what I stated to 
you, that they are also all agreed in declaring, as Moses has 
done, that man is by far the most recent of all the creations 
of God. 

Here now are the two biblical facts which I wished to tell 
you of before going further. I could have passed them over in 
silence, not to take up your time any longer with these matters ; 
but as I have heard two objections, in relation to our previous 
lessons, which these facts seem to me to answer in the most 
satisfactory manner, I think I must not omit making them 
known to you. 

This, then, is the first. Observe, I beg of you, that in the 
26th verse there is no night, no revolution, no darkness before 
this creation of man. You have seen that a succession of 
nights intervened between each of the great creations preceding 
this : between that of light and that of air, on the second day ; 
between that of air and that of plants and of the dry land, on 
the third day ; between that of the plants and that of the 
luminaries and the fishes, on the fourth and fifth days ; be- 
tween that of the fishes and that of the land animals, on the 
sixth day. But here, on the contrary, you have no night be- 
tween that of land animals and that of man ; and you may 
remark further, that, in the verses which follow our text. Scrip- 
ture does not indicate any additional evening at the beginning 
of the seventh day. 

Such, then, is the first of our two biblical facts. But you 
will ask me, what end does all this serve ] It serves, dear chil- 
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dren, to bring out a wonderful correspondence with recent dis- 
coveries, which Sir Charles Lyell has made in the tertiary rocks, 
and for which the Queen of England has made him a knight ; 
and it thus serves to answer the first of the two objections 
which were made to me this week ; it even turns it into a new 
testimony of science in favour of Scripture. 

" Sir," it was said to me, " do you not know, as Lyell has 
discovered, that between the species of plants or animals, which 
are seen on the earth to-day, and those which became extinct 
long before the appearance of man, there has been an unin- 
terrupted succession ; both have existed together on the earth ; 
there has been no chaos, no interruption, no darkness or violent 
catastrophe, none of those great revolutions which took place 
prior to the formation of the secondary and primary strata, of 
the coal rocks, of flint rocks ?" 

Well, you see, that is just what Scripture indicates ; for ac- 
cording to Moses also, there was no night between the first 
creations of the sixth day, and the creation of man which con- 
cluded them ; neither were there any afterwards during the 
seventh day. 

But attend now to the second objection which has been made 
to me, and you will see again, how exactly the second of the 
biblical facts which I shall point out to you, comes to answer 
it. Here is the objection : — " But, sir," they said to me, "accord- 
ing to yourself, these evenings which Moses enumerates, and 
these great upturnings which geologists also attest, must have 
destroyed all the first creations, must have destroyed the im- 
mense forests of the old world; the sea-monsters, the 1650 
kinds of fossil fish which Agassiz has discovered ; the ancient 
shell-fish and the animals of the earth ; so that the greater 
part of the species formerly living at the beginning of the world, 
and which are found buried in the rocks of the earth, are not 
the species which live to-day. It must not then be supposed, 
as you do, that we find in the discoveries of geology the crea- 
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lion recounted by Moses ; for the species which it shows 
us in the museums, are not those which live to-day in our 
foresta, in our lakes, in our seas ; thqr have on the contrary 
all perished ; they are for the greater part extinguished for 
ever. They can then have no connexion with the accounts of 
Grenesis." 

But here again, my answer is easy : it is that the persons who 
raise this diiiiculty have not paid attention to the second of the 
biblical facts which I wished to point out to you ; and that fact, 
a very simple one. It is this. 

During the six great days or periods prior to the appearance 
of man, God has not ceased to create ; he has always created, 
created and created again till the seventh day. He began the 
creation of plants the third day ; but you must not suppose that 
he has thereafter produced none, either on the fourth, or on the 
fifth, or on the sixth. He began the creation of sea animals on 
the fifth day ; but you must not imagine that after the night 
which began the sixth day and which destroyed them — the 
night in which the Jura mountains were formed, the Sal^ve, the 
Dole, the M6le, the Voirons, and above all the Diablerets — he 
has not continued to reproduce new species. Well, dear chil- 
dren, that is the second biblical fact which I have wished to lay 
before you. God during the six days did not cease to create. 
It was indeed, perhaps, most frequently the same families of 
plants or the same families of animals ; but there were always 
new species in very great numbers. Only, all that the Bible 
has wished to tell us upon the subject is that it was not 
till the third day that he began to produce plants ; on the 
fifth day, sea animals and birds ; on the sixth day, land 
animals ; and finally, at the end of that sixth period — man, 
the king of creation — ^man, whom he destined to immortality. 
<<And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness." 

Pay attention, indeed, to that expression which occurs in 
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the seeond verse of the next chapter : <* And on the seventh 
day Grod ended his work which he had made." Yon see lie did 
not end tiU the seventh day : and it is added, '' And he rested 
on the seventh from all his work which he had made." In 
Hebrew, to rest from a worky is to cease from it ; to rest from 
creating, is to cease from creating. I could show you that from 
a number of quotations ; but it will be sufficient to read what 
St. Paul says of these verses in chapter iv. verse 10, of his 
epistle to the Hebrews. God did not cease from, creating till 
the seventh day. TiU after the formation of man, then, €rod 
did not cease to create new species of plants, new species of 
fishes and birds, new species of land animals. 

Let us then come back at length to our text, verse 2^ : " And 
Crod said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness ; 
and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, 
and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. So 
God created man in his own image : in the image of €rod created 
he him ; male and female created he them." 

The importance of what is going to take place is already re- 
vealed in that astonishing expression, " Let us make man !" 
See how solemn and mysterious it is ; for we hear in it the 
Divine Persons of the Holy Trinity, who take counsel regarding 
that great work. It is their most excellent creation ; it is 
that for which they have made all the others ; it is that in 
which the Eternal God is about to glorify himself before the 
entire universe ; that which angels will serve, which the Father 
will choose to give to the Son, which the Son will save, which 
the Spirit will fill ! " Without controversy," says Paul, " great 
is the mystery of godliness : Grod manifest in the flesh, seen of 
angels, believed on in the world, and received up into glory ! " 
Is it not taught us here that the Second Person of the Trinity, 
" the Word which was in the beginning with (rod, and which 
was Grod ;" the Word, which "has made the world, and without 
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which nothing was made that was made/* — is it not taught uh 
that that Word, 4000 years afterwards, became man, led the life 
of a man, died as a man, went up again to heaven as a man, 
and is to come again on the last day to sit on the throne of 
God as a man, to judge the living and the dead 1 

Well, dear children, all these reflections should suffice, I think, 
to make you understand what a great and sublime moment in 
the creation that was in which God placed man on the earth. 
Here too, you observe, he does not speak as in the case of his 
other works. He does not say, <* Let there be man," as he had 
said previously : " Let thei^e he light ; let there be a sun ; let 
there be a sea.** He does not say, << Let the earth bring fortli 
man,** as he had said of the plants and animals : << Let the 
earth bring forth grass ; let the earth bring forth the living 
creature after his kind I** No ; but he says, << Let us make 
man in our image." It is God who deliberates ; it is God who 
speaks to himself, who enters into a solemn and mysterious 
consultation with his Eternal Wisdom ; or rathoj it is the Holy 
Trinity which consults with itself — it is the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, who unite to create man, as they will afterwards 
unite to save him. 

Pay attention, dear children, to that eicpression : << Let us make 
man in our im^agey Here the sacred text, which elsewhere 
attributes the creation of man sometimes to the Father, some- 
times to the Son, tells us in a very clear and precise manner 
that more than one Divine person has concurred to the creation 
of man, and that he who speaks addresses himself to another, or 
to some other persons. There is here you see, in the very be- 
ginning of the Bible, a declaration of the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. 

This extraordinary and mysterious language of a God taking 
counsel is never employed in the Bible, but when it refers to 
man (see Gen. 1. 26 ; ii. 18 ; iii. 22 ; vi. 3 ; xi. 7 ; Exod. xiii. 
17 ; 1 Kings xxi. 20 ; Isa. vi. 8). 
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There are some men very much to be pitied, dear childieo, 
who will Bot acknowledge the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and who, to escape the force of thia testimony, pretend that thfa 
plural is applied to the angels, as if God consulted with them. 
Do f ou not see what a wretched idea that is I Can the angels 
create ! — can they take part in the peerless and altogether 
Divine work of the creation t And besides, did God create man 
in the image of angels t No, without doubt, — but in the image 
of God. 

There are others who, to explain this passage, pretend that 
in it God speaks the language of the modem kings of earth ; 
who oft«n say, — " we decree, — we wilL' ' What do you think of 
this } Is this evasion reasonable 1 Certainly not ; for ancient 
kings never spoke thus. This use of the plural was not the 
wont of eastern kings either in the time of Moses, or aflier him. 
Besides, what places the meaning of this espresErion beyond a 
doubt, is this, — a little below, in the twenty-second verse of the 
third chapter, God says again, " Man is become as one of us." 
Would a king speak in this way ; would he say, " as one of 
m" instead of " as me I" 

And further, dear children, observe that Jesus Christ put the 
meaning of this use of the plural beyond a doubt, since he 
himself frequently adopted this language to espress the union 
of the Father and the Son. For example, when he says, 
in speaking of his divinity and addressing the Father, " That 
they all may be one ; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us, . . . that they may be 
one, even as we are one."' 

Thus, then, you see, God deliberates with his Divine Wisdom 
« tr. molrp man in his image, after his likeness." But what, 
t image of God in man 1 In what does it consist 1 
itt it consists — 

e spirit of man having been created to be, like Goil, 
' John ivii. 21, 22. 
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an immaterial substance. God is a spirit ; the soul of man is 
a spirit. Solomon, too, says : 

" Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was ; 
And the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.'** 

2(f, This image consists in immortality. If man had not 
sinned, he would never have died. 

^d^ This image consists in spiritual intelligence. Plants 
live j animals think ; but they are not made in the image of 
God, for they do not know God. And it is said of a regene- 
rated man, that he is renewed in knowledge after the image of 
him who created him.^ 

4^A, This image consists in holiness, that is to say, in that 
state of our affections in which our soul loves what God loves. 
And we see that, according to Paul, the image of God in man, 
when it is reproduced in him by conversion, consists in this, 
that he is after God created in righteousness and true holiness.^ 

d^, This image of God in man consists partly in dominion. 
That is told us very clearly in the twenty-sixth verse. " Let us 
make man in oiu: image, and let him have dominion over all 
the earth," &c. Man had originally, before sinning, a dominion 
over all nature, which we cannot now easily understand. 
All the creatures had been subjected to him. 

6^^, In fine, this image consists in happiness. Grod is called 
the blessed God, and man, in his image, enjoyed in Eden a 
happiness without bounds. 

Ah, dear children, where is now the image of Grod in us ? 
Where is immortality % Where is holiness ? Where is happi- 
ness % In our sotds — separation from Grod, pollution, selfishness, 
wickedness, pride, worthlessness ; in our bodies — weakness, 
anguish, degradation, destruction. We come into this world with 
cries and tears ; we leave it with sighs and clammy sweats, with 
groans and the agony of a terrible combat, till, after having 

' Eccles. xii. 7. » Col. liL 10. » Eph. iv. 24. 
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been the subjects of so many evils, we fall back, exhausted by 
suffering, into that earth whence we were taken, there to be 
devoured by worms, dissolved by corruption, and reduced to 
some handfuls of dust Ah, let us ever remember that a Second 
Adam has come to this earth ! 

" Now unto him that is able to keep you firom falling, and to 
present you faultless before the presence of his glory with ex- 
ceeding joy, to the oijy wise God, our Saviour, be glory and 
majesty, dominion and power, both now and ever. Amen." ^ 

» Jude 24, 25. 
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LESSON XL 

"And Grod said, Behold, I have given you every herb bearing seed, 
which is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, in the which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to you it shall be for meat. And to every 
beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, and to every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, wherein there is life, I have given every green herb 
for meat : and it was so. And God saw every thing that he had made, and, 
behold, it was very good. And the evening and the morning were the sixth 
day."— Gen. l 29-32. 

Do you quite understand that expression of the last verse, 
"And the evening and the morning were the sixth day V* I wish 
to see that you do before proceeding to explain to you the 
words which go before ; to be quite sure that you have not 
forgotten my explanations of last Lord's day. 

The evening. Where do you place this evening ? I ask you 
— ^the second in the third bench. Is it at the end of the 
sixth day ? 

No. 

Oh, no ! take care of that. It is, on the contrary, according 
to usage of the Hebrews, at its beginning ; it is before the 
birth of the animals of the earth ; it is at the end of the fifth 
day, that is to say, at the end of the epoch of the creation of 
the fish of the sea, of shell-fish of every kind, of the great sea- 
monsters, and of the birds of the air. 

Remember well, I beg of you, that it is during this night 
indicated in the thirty-first verse, that the calcareous moun- 
tains of our land were formed, and that then ancient fish, 
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ancient shells, ancient sea-monsters were swallowed up in the 
bowels of the rock. Just last Lord's day, one of my friends, 
who had been present at our lesson, told me that he had seen 
lately two beautiful fish arrive from Savoy; they had been brought 
to the cabinet of a very learned professor of this town. And 
these two beautiful fish — who had caught them ? The boatmen 
of our lake 1 No, my young friends, but Savoyard masons. With 
the line in the waters of our lake 1 No ; but with the hammer 
in the heart of the rock on the mountain of the Voirons, while 
these masons were blasting hard rocks to build houses with. 

I resume, then, with you, the history of the sixth day in 
the last three verses of our chapter. Man had been placed in 
this beautiful world. He was pure, glowing with health and 
strength ; perfect in beauty of aoid and body ; full of spirit, 
of happiness, and of innocence ; made to enjoy Grod, to reflect 
his image, and to glorify him. Then it was that Gk)d caused 
him to hear these words of verse 29 : " Behold, I have 
given you every herb bearing seed which is upon the face of all 
the earth, and every tree in the which is the fruit of a tree 
3delding seed ; to you it shall be for meat." 

Observe here, dear children, that in assigning his nourish- 
ment to man, still innocent, God gives him only the fruits ot 
the field, for it was not till the earth had been twice cursed on 
account of sin that he was allowed to eat the flesh of animals. 
" On this point, again," says M. de Rougemont in his interest- 
ing history of the earth, "science arrives by long paths and 
difficult studies at the truth which Genesis reveals to us." 
"It is a question," says M. Flourens, "which has occupied 
physiologists a great deal, and which they have not yet decided, 
to know what may have been the natural and primitive regimen 
of man. To-day, thanks to comparative anatomy, it is very 
easy to see that man was primevally neither carnivorous nor 
herbivorous, but frugivorous." That is just what the first 
words of our text tell us. 
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You will further remark that God gives also a vegetable nour- 
ishment to all the birds, reptiles, and quadrupeds (verse 30). 
** And to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, 
and to every thing that creepeth upon the earth wherein there 
is life, I have given every green herb for meat, and it was 
so." Blood was, therefore, not to be shed on the dry land ; 
there was destmction only among the beasts of the sea ; and it 
was not till after the curse, brought upon the earth by sin, 
that the condition of land animals was changed, that many 
became carnivorous, and that man himself was nourished by 
the death of the birds of the air and of the beasts of the earth. 
Before sinning he had a dominion over beasts, birds, and even fish, 
which he has now in a great measure lost, and which he now 
exercises only with a certain degree of violence. They did 
not then flee from him, and he did not eat them. It was, 
therefore, not till after the fall, and even after the deluge, that 
he fed on blood and slaughtered animals ; that he cut off the 
legs and heads of sheep to eat them ; that he felled cattle and 
flayed them to devour their flesh, or that he plunged the knife 
into the throat of goats or calves to make a repast either on 
their shoulders, or on their brains, or on their flanks, and to 
pick their bones. 

" Behold," said God, " I have given you every herb bearing 
seed, which is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree in 
the which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to you it shall be 
for meat." Have you not observed here, my young friends, how 
much more perfect and how much richer the earth must have 
been before sin than in our days, as far as regards the pro- 
ductions which it offered for the nourishment and enjoyment 
of man 1 Of what did God say, " To you it shall be for meat ?" 
" Of every herb bearing seed which is upon the face of the earth, 
and of every frait-tree yielding fruit." But after sin, when he 
said to man, << Cursed is the ground for thy sake, thorns and 

» Gen. ijK. 8. 
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thistles shall it bring forth to thee," the constitution of the soil 
and of vegetables having been then sensibly altered, God re- 
duced the numbers of nutritive plants very much, and the earth 
even presented to man several whose fruit causes death. Well 
then, God said (verse 29), "I have given you every herb and 
tree, to you it shall be for meat." 

It may, perhaps, have seemed to you at first sight, that, 
after all, this arrangement of God, to give to every living crea- 
ture its food, is a very trifling matter. But beware of thinking 
so ; it is, on the contrary, one of the most beautiful prodigies 
of creation ; and this wonderful variety of agreeable and whole- 
some food prepared for man, when one would have been suflfi- 
cient, is not only a work of mercy, it is, above all, a work of 
onmipotence. 

In fact, it seems to you perhaps quite natural, that com, 
strawberries, cherries, bananas, figs, dates, peaches, and all the 
fruits of our orchards, or of our gardens, should nourish you ; 
but have you ever thought of the miracle which must take 
place in your stomach, in your lungs, your heart, your veins, 
your glands, your valves, and your arteries, in order that these 
different substances may be digested in your stomach, may be 
changed into a kind of milk, may be then pumped into your 
veins, and be carried into one of the chambers of your heart ; 
then from that pass into your lungs, there to be burned and 
purified, to return once again, but as perfect blood, into the 
other chamber of your heart, to be forced by a rapid and 
powerful movement into your arteries, and to the very extre- 
mities of your body, till there again they reproduce, without 
your concerning yourself about it, your skin, your flesh, your 
bones, your nerves, your nails, and the 140,000 hairs of your 
head.^ 

It has been calculated, says Dr. Dick,^ that the heart 

* A nnuaire du Bureau des Longitudes (1796), 26th July. 
« P. 364. 
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of man, at every contraction, exercises a force equal to the 
pressure of 100,000 pounds. — ^We admire the steam-engines 
and their wonderful force, and yet the best constructed of them, 
in steel and in brass, must be repaired at the end of a few 
months, while the heart and the lungs of a child will continue 
to play with that enormous force for eighty years, without 
stopping either night or day, whether he wakes or sleeps ! 

Have you ever thought of these things, dear children ? Have 
you considered that your heart, while I am speaking, is beating 
more than seventy times each minute, or 100,000 times a day, 
without your giving yourselves any concern about it ? Have you 
ever thought that all your blood passes from fourteen to twenty 
times, every hour, through your heart into the thousand ramifi^ 
cations of your veins and arteries ? << Ah !" exclaims Dr. Robert- 
son, on this subject, *< I cannot envy the state of a man who, 
on considering these facts, would not be filled with reverence, and 
would not feel in his soul an elevation of sentiment, a holy awe T'^ 

It is then one of God's wonders that any food whatever — 
leaves, grains, fruits, and even bread — serves for my nourish- 
ment ; and it was a work of his omnipotence that God made 
known to man in these words of Genesis, << To you it shall be 
for meat." What is bread 1 It is a paste composed of ground 
wheat, water, and sea-salt, which is cooked when it begins to 
ferment. But how can all this — how can com and salt nourish 
me ? Com, it has been ascertained, is composed only of char- 
coal, and the two gases which make water ; but could charcoal 
nourish me ? Try to put charcoal into your stomach ; it is as 
if you were to put river-sand into it. And how can sea-salt 
be a useful aliment ? It is composed of two poisons, and 
yet it helps other substances to nourish me. If I were to take 
two vials, one of soda in my left hand, and the other of hydro- 
chloric acid in my right, and were to mix them in a glass, some 
sea-salt wotdd at once be formed at the bottom ; and yet these 

' Saiwrday Magazmej 1885, p. 27. , 

I 
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two vials contam each a poison so destructive, that if I were 
to pour them into my stomach it would be pierced by them, 
and, if I were to pour them into the hollow of my hand, it 
would be so much burned that the liquid of the vial would pass 
through it by making a hole in it. 

Ah ! you see, then, dear children, it was no insignificant 
word that of the sixth day, on which God said to man, << To 
you shall these things be for meat" You take your repasts 
too frequently without thinking on the power of God, on the 
goodness of Gk>d, on the wisdom of God which is therein dis- 
played. No ! it must not be thus any. longer. You must 
remember each time that you sit down to table, that no one 
ever saw our Lord Jesus Cluist break his biwl without his giv- 
ing thanks ; at each repast, if you have even only dry bread, 
you must admire that power and that mercy which nourish you. 
You must ofTer up some such prayer as this : — << my God ! 
I give thee thanks : it is thou who nourishest me. These 
good things seem very little to the greater part of men, and 
yet thou hast made them with the same omnipotence which 
created the heavens. Oh then ! let glory and adoration be ren- 
dered to thee." Or thus : << my God, thou feedest me. 
My days, then, are not mine, but thine, for thou hast given them 
me. When my parents feed and pay their workmen, they ex- 
pect them to be at their service, and they consider them unfaith- 
ful if they neglect their work and waste the time which does 
not belong to them. my God, to thee, then, do my days 
belong." But it were still better, dear diildren, for you to 
offer up this prayer to God, and the more frequently you do so, 
it will be the more pleasing to him : << God I thou feedest 
me ; me, who am but a sinner ; me, who am so ungrateful and 
wretched. my God, I am unworthy of the bread which I 
eat, and of the water which I drink." 

And, dear children, it was from thoughts like these that the 
custom of fasting was instituted. When a man comes to feel 
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more vividly his sins, he abstains from a portion of his ordinary 
food, as if to say to God, and to say to himself, " No, my God ! 
I deserve not that life which thou nevertheless art preserving 
to me, which thou restorest to me each day, and which I em- 
ploy so ilL" 

When a gentle child has incurred the displeasure of his 
father or mother, look at him ; he weeps, he sobs, he has no 
longer any desire for his meals ; he has enough, or even too 
much, with a morsel of dry bread ; and he eats even that with 
sorrow, and wets it with tears. I shall always remember a 
lovely, dear little Christian girl of this church, who used to sit 
in these pews a number of years ago, and whom the Lord has 
now taken to his rest, ready as she was for heaven. She was 
called Edwige, having been born in Poland, I believe. She 
had a very lively faith, prayed a great deal, and was very 
humble before God. One day, when her parents had received 
the visit of a stranger, there had been placed on the tea-table 
one of those cakes which little girls always like, andJBdwige 
as well as others ; but when she was offered some of it, she 
refused it gravely, and more than once. " My dear Edwige," 
asked her mother, when all the friends had gone, << are you ill V* 
" No, mamma." " Then why did you refuse V* " I will tell 
you, mamma. Oh ! I have passed this day so badly. I felt that 
I did not deserve what was offered me." And she shed tears. 

But let us go on to the 31st verse. I conclude with that 
sentence which teaches us important lessons in regard to the 
work of the six days : <^ And God saw every thing that he had 
made, and behold it was very good." 

These words do not refer to the creation of man alone, as 
has been sometimes thought ; they point to all the rest. God 
takes a review of all the works of the six days, on the eve of 
his great rest on the seventh, and behold, <<all was very good." 
But, alas ! how different is it with us, my dear young friends ! If 
we take a look over our works at the end of every week, on the 
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eve of the rest of the Lord's day ; if we take it at the end of 
our career, on the eve of the rest of the tomb ; if we look at 
all that we have done, — ah ! behold all is bad, all is very bad, 
or at least all is mingled with a great deal of eviL 

We have already seen, in the preceding verses, €U)d declaring 
six times that his work was good : A first time, on the first 
day when he had created the light ; a second time, on the third 
day when he had created the dry land and the sea ; a third 
time, the same day when he made the plants ; a fourth time, 
on the fourth day when he lighted the sun and all the stars of 
the firmament ; a fifth time, on the fifth day when he had 
created the fish of the sea and the birds of the air ; a sixth 
time, at the beginning of the sixth day, when he had created 
the beasts of the earth ; but now once again on the sixth day, 
after the creation of man, he goes further and declares, with 
regard to all that he had done, that all voas very good- ; very 
good in itself, and very good in the relations of all his works 
one with another. 

This, my dear children, leads me to a remark with which I 
shall conclude, and which may equally strike with wonder chil- 
dren and grown-up persons. I said to you, in our preceding les- 
sons, that we would have to speak for years if we wished only to 
tell of each of (xod's works how good it was as it came from hia 
hands ; but here I wish, in conclusion, to make you feel this by a 
single consideration, which applies equally to all the works of (j[od 
and which may display gloriously to all eyes '< the wisdom all 
divine" of him who hath made them. This consideration is, 
that Grod has created them, not only with richness, with magni- 
ficence, with immensity, — ^he has made them all for one another ; 
all with weight and measure ; all, so to speak, with the balance 
in his hand ; all in such a manner, that if any one of them had 
only a little more or a little less than he has given it, neither 
you nor I could subsist ; this beautiful world would fall into 
Tuin ; it would soon be destroyed. 
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' Do you wish some examples % They are innumerable. I do 
not know which to choose. Take the air, for example : God 
created the atmosphere on the second day. It has been calcu- 
lated, as I told you, that it rises about forty miles above our 
heads. If there had been one or two more, or one or two less, 
it seems to you without doubt that the difference would be 
insignificant, and yet in either case you could not live. If there 
had been three miles less, for instance, as at the top of Mont Blanc, 
the barometer would stand at sixteen inches, and you would 
have great uneasiness in breathing ; the cold would be intoler- 
able whereyer the sun did not send his rays ; the clouds would 
rise with greater difficulty ; the country would be covered with 
fogs ; corn, and the greater part of plants, would perish. If 
it had four and a half miles less, the barometer would keep at 
twelve inches, and all the animals, and all of us, too, would 
perish. If, on the other hand, it were three miles higher, the 
barometer would keep at forty-seven inches, and the heat would 
be intolerable and suffocating wherever the rays of the sun 
reached, and your lungs could not endure it long. You may 
judge of this from the Dead Sea, where the atmosphere is only 
a quarter of a mile higher, but where the heat is excessive, and 
the air very irritating for the lungs, as we learn from the 
account of the expedition of Captain Lynch. If the atmos- 
phere were stiU higher, the winds would be irresistible ; our 
houses and our trees would be overturned by them ; we would 
have fluxes in the breast, and the conditions of nature would 
be entirely changed. 

One example more : On the third day God made the dry 
land and the sea. If the dry land were a little harder, it could 
not be ploughed. The plants, wheat* for instance, could not 
pierce the soil, and all the herbs would perish. If it were softer, 
we would sink in the ground, as in a field after rain ; and no 
houses, nor trees, nor plants, could remain standing. If the 
water of the sea had been heavier, all the fishes being raised to 
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the surface and unable to swim, would perish as in the Dead Sea, 
where, however, the water is only a fourth heavier than distilled 
water ; and if it were lighter, the fish being too heavy to swim 
in it, would sink to the bottom and die. If the water of the 
sea and of our lakes, which contracts and grows heavier in pro- 
portion as it grows colder, did not cease to obey that law at the 
fourth degree below the freezing point, the bottom of the greater 
part of our seas and of all our lakes would consist all the year 
of a mass of pieces of ice ; while on the contrary, by that 
admirable arrangement, their depths never freeze. If the globe 
of the earth were larger or smaller than it is, you think, of 
course, that it would matter very little, as for five thousand five 
hundred years men were ignorant of its size, and were nothing 
the worse for it. But far from that being the case, my dear 
children, there exist, on the contrary, necessaiy relations be- 
tween the weight which is felt at the surface of our globe and 
the strength which the Creator has given to the muscles of our 
arms and legs. If, for example, we were now to be carried to 
the moon, we would weigh there five times less than on the 
earth, we would not be steady on our legs, and the hand of a 
child could knock us over. K, again, our planet were as 
large as Jupiter, all other things remaining the same, each 
of us would be as if he carried on his shoulders the weight 
of eleven men ; a man of ten stone would weigh a hundred and 
ten, and we could neither walk nor stand, and hardly move. 

Ah ! let us repeat, the work of Gk>d is perfect ; it is always 
good, always very good, as it comes from his hand, and only the 
sin of the creature can change it. Every true Christian will 
seek continually to adore him in all his works ; and I speak 
not only of those of creation, but of those of providence. There 
again, my children, there again we can say, ^< And God saw what 
he had made, and behold it was very good.'' Do you understand 
me, my dear young Mends 1 I pray that God may give you 
grace to do so. Yes, when God works in the government of 
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the world ; above all, when he works in the government of his 
Church and of his chosen, he sees what he has done, and it is 
always " all very good." Ah ! that is the profound conviction of 
every true child of God. In his eyes all the ways of his Creator 
are just and good. Has he not received the assurance that " all 
things," even the most adverse in appearance, << work together 
for good to them that love God ; to them who are the called ac- 
cording to his purpose." Does he see himself in trial ] Is he 
called on to mourn ] Has a young Christian, for example, seen 
death enter the house of her father, and must that young child 
wear crape over her face 1 Or is a little boy struck with sick- 
ness, and stretched on a bed of suffering ? Listen to them, they 
will say, " my God, I am dumb and have not opened my mouth, 
for thou hast done it." Or again, " I adore thee, my God, in 
all thy ways. It is the Lord, let him do what seemeth to him 
good." 

Yes, dear children, " He is the Rock, his work is perfect ; for 
all his ways are judgment ; a God of truth, and without iniquity, 
just and right is he."^ And Paul declares to us that when a man 
is from the heart converted to Jesus Christ by the quickening 
power of the Holy Spirit, when he has been transformed by the 
renewing of his mind, one of the first effects of this happy 
change is, not only that he does not conform himself to this 
present world, but that Qod makes him experience, in all 
his dispensations, even those most feared at first, and seemingly 
the most severe, that His will is always *^ good, acceptable, and 
perfect." 

" God, all thy works shall praise thee." ^ « Marvellous are 
thy works ; and that my soul knoweth right welL"^ 

1 Dent, xxxii. 4  Ps. cxlv. 10. ' Ps. cxxzix. 14. 
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" Not less pleasant reading in its way than Mr. Kingsley's delightful Glaucut."— 
Leader. 

" Beyond comparison the best introduction to the study of geology with which we are 
acquainted. It is altogether a charming production."— CArifttan Treoiury. 

Dura Den : A Monograph of the Yellow Sandstone 

and its Remarkable Fossil Remains. By John Anderson, D.D., 
F.G.S., E.P.S., &c., Author of " The Course of Creation," *• Geology 
of Scotland/' &c. Imperial Svo, with numerous Coloured Illustra- 
tions. Price lOs. 6d. 

The Geologic Age of Man in its Present Aspects, By 

the Rev. John Anderson, D.D., F.G.5., Author of " Monograph of 
Dura Den," &c. Price 6d. 



WORKS PUBLISHED BY T. CONSTABLE AND CO. 



BECENTLY ADDED TO 

CONSTABLE'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

School Oeography, By James Clyde, LL.D., Author of 

^ Greek Syntax, with^JHationale of the Constructions," &c. Price 4s. 

** We hare been struck with the ability and valne of this -work, which is a great ad- 
vance upon preriouB Geographic Manuals. . . . Almost for the first time, we have 
here met with a School Geography that is quite a readable book, — one that, being 
intended for advanced pupils, is well adapted to make them study the subject with a 
degree of interest they hare never yet felt in it. . . . Students preparing for the 
recentW-instituted Unirersity and Civil Service examinations, will find this their best 
fl^\^e. —Athtnceum. 

"Dr. Clyde's work has many excellent and original features, ^liich entitle it to be 

f laced on a level with the best works on the subject which have come underour notice, 
t is written with great vigour and power of picturesque language and arrangement, and 
is particularly valuable for the skill with which the most important geographical facts 
are selected from the great mass of topographical details with which most books on 
geography abound, and graphically ana strikingly put in a way which cannot fail to 
make a permanent impression on tne memory."— jSauca<uma2 Timet. 

A Concise History of England, in Epochs, By J. P. 

CoRKBAN. With Maps and Chronological Tables. Price Ss. 

i 

Tables for Wall Use. {From MoreWs Qrammar and 

Analysis.) Mounted on Cloth. Size 4 feet 3 inches by 3 feet 9 
inches. Price 5s. each. 

1. Table of Parts of Speech. 

2. Table of Parsing and Analysis. 

Bookkeeping for the Glass-Room and Counting-House^ 

by Double and Single Entry ; with an Appendix on Commercial 
Forms. By John Maclean, Teacher of Writing and Bookkeeping 
in the Edinburgh Academy, and in the Church of Scotland Training 
College, Edinburgh. Price 2s. 6d. 

Household Economy : A Manual intended for Female 

Training Colleges and the Senior Classes of Girls' Schools. By 
Marqabbt Maria Bbbwstbr, Author of " Work, or Plenty to do 
and how to do it ;*' '* Sunbeams in the Cottage ;" *^ Little Millie and 
her Four Places," &c. &c. Third Edition. Price 28. 

The Elements of Musical Analysis : A Manual for 

Normal Students and Elementary Teachers. By Jambs Cubrie, 
A.M., Author of << The Principles and Practice of Early and Infant 
School-Education." Price 4s. 6d. 
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